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NEWS OF 


OBODY can yet say whether May 5th, 1949, will turn out 
to be one of the dates which European schoolboys of the 
future will have to learn and celebrate. The date is that 
of the promulgation of a draft framework for a Council of Europe ; 
the first occasion on which projects for European unity have been 
taken beyond the realms of enthusiastic theory and confined to the 
bounds of the possible. Ten European Governments, all but one 
of them represented by their Foreign Ministers, met in London to 
_ put the finishing touches to the draft; but it can have been by no 
means clear to all those present at St. James’s Palace whether their 
deliberations would or would not have a profound effect on the 
destinies of the world. The two parts of the Council of Europe—or 
European Union, or whatever name is eventually adopted—will be 
severely limited in their functions. The Committee of Ministers can 
only operate unanimously ; the Assembly can only debate, and the 
subjects for debate must be approved by the Committee of Ministers. 
Moreover, the two causes which have, in the last two or three years, 
done more than anything to bring the countries of Western Europe 
together—common defence against aggression and common economic 
planning—will be outside the scope of the Council from the start ; 
both are being attended to elsewhere. But in the long run, if 
Europe is to survive, it is going to be the Council that matters, and 
unless this endures, in some form or another, long after the other 
secretariats and commissions have been wound up, the other efforts 
for European co-operation might as well not have existed. The 
very fact that the Council is as yet vague in its scope and functions 
must be taken as a measure of its future significance ; for the first 
few years of its existence, at any rate, it must necessarily proceed 
gingerly, acting by intuition and not by precedent. If, at a later date, 
it finds itself in a position to increase its membership or widen its 
powers, so much the better. But to deprecate it for its present 
limitations is short-sighted. To many people the conception of a 
united Europe is the only objective capable of challenging the 
Communist myth on its own ground. 


Shanghai Cut Off 


The Communist armies moving on Hangchow are meeting, as 
was to be expected, with the minimum of effective opposition. There 
are so far no signs of an impending assault on the elaborate but 
flimsy defences of Shanghai, and there is at least a chance that the 
fall of that city may in the end be stage-managed without any serious 


THE WEEK 


fighting. British, American and French naval vessels have withdrawn 
to the Yangtse anchorage to avoid the risk of being bottled up in 
the channel of the Whangpoo, whose mouth is easily commanded 
by the guns of the Woosung Forts, and is narrow enough to be 
closed by blockships. The American naval authorities claim to have 
discovered evidence of a Communist plan to turn this channel into 
a trap for any foreign warships remaining at Shanghai. Meanwhile, 
the damaged ‘ Amethyst’ remains at her moorings up the Yangtse, 
neither harassed nor succoured by the Communists. This week’s 
debate on China takes place too late for any comment in these 
columns, but it will have been a very unrealistic debate if it elicits 
from the Government no statement on the fundamental causes of 
the Yangtse disaster. These, as was pointed out in the Spectator 
last week, can be traced directly to the decision to retain a warship 
at Nanking in circumstances in which she was bound to become a 
hostage of the Communists and in which she could perform no 
essential service to the British community. Until the origins of this 
cardinal error are explained, the public must continue to feel uneasy 
over a most unfortunate affair. 


Yugoslavia Marks Time 


The practice whereby the head of a State answers a set of questions 
posted to him by a correspondent is poor journalism and worse 
diplomacy ; as a rule it only serves to give the maximum publicity 


to the minimum information. All the same it has _ necessarily 
become a part of modern politics owing to the inaccessibility of 
dictators, and Marshal Tito’s answers to the questionnaire sub- 
mitted by the International News Service deserve careful scrutiny. 
Nine questions were put, the first six of which received no answer 
at all. These all dealt with Yugoslavia’s attitude to the new rebel 
Greek Government and offered what would have been, a year or 
sO ago, an easy opportunity for a homily on the theme of Balkan 
unity, monarcho-fascism and Anglo-American imperialism. That 
the opportunity is now allowed to pass is hardly surprising ; 
Marshal Tito may be presumed to hold strong views about the 
Ioannides clique, but silence is in its way as eloquent an answer as 
any other to such questions as “ Do you believe the new provisional 
democratic Government can serve the interests of the Greek 
people ?” There is also a better than outside chance that discussions 
about the make-up of the rebel “Government” may soon become 
as academic as discussions about the air-lift, and for the same reason 
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the rebels are believed to have made yet another appeal for peace 
in Greece, and this time the appeal is unaccompanied by those con- 
ditiens which made it impossible for the Athens Government to listen 
to the previous versions. If the Russian “ peace-offensive” pene- 
irates to the Balkans, Tito obviously stands to be one of the indirect 
beneficiaries. The three questions which Marshal Tito elected to 
answer were all quite straightforward ; the people of Yugoslavia are 
determined to preserve their independence and territorial integrity ; 
the People’s Republic of Macedonia has no intention of separating 
iiself from the rest of Yugoslavia; and, finally, in answer to the 
question whether he shared Mr. Stalin’s eagerness for a peaceful 
understanding between Russia and the United States, he indicates 
that that is also his ardent wish. What all this amounts to is hardly 
“news” by any standards ; it may, however, serve as a back-drop 
for the manoeuvres by which the Marshal is trying to keep his 
country’s head above water—the unobtrusive withdrawal of aid to 
the Greek rebels, for example, or, more important, the negotiations 
understood to be in hand for an American loan, Marshal Tito has 
more than once expressed his willingness to trade with the West if 
he has to; the West is prepared to trade with the Marshal. This 
being so. a loan is inevitable, which does not mean that either 
trader has any illusions about the ultimate intentions of the other. 


Irish Bridge with England 


When Eire decided to leave the Commonwealth on Easter Day, it 
became a matter of urgency to ensure that no awkward consequences 
followed from that gesture. The Ireland Bill is the answer to this 
need. It provides that Eire is not to be technically a foreign country, 
and that its citizens will therefore not be treated as aliens; Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, for example, will be under no necessity to report 
his movements to the police. But if, when the Bill becomes law, 
we are back where we used to be, that is by no means the same 
i saying that all legal anomalies of Eire citizenship 
vill have been removed. How many citizens of Eire, for example, 
now travel on British passports—or on British and Eire pass- 


thing as 


ports, alternating one with the other according to the exigencies 
of the situation ? - What is the position regarding the employ- 
ment of Eire nationals in British Government service? The 


questions raised by the free flow of two nationalities backwards and 
forwards across the Irish Channel have been solved in the past by 
being ignored ; the Ireland Bill continues to ignore them. It may 
well be that the relationship between Britain and Ireland is so 
peculiar that both Parliament and the Dail are wasting their 
breath when they try to put it into words; and that the really 
nportant thing is to ensure that the new era of friendly feeling and 
close co-operation between the two countries, forecast by the Prime 
Minister of Eire, is not marred by any legal quibbles. The Ireland 
B tself, however, contains one piece of legal precision which will 
nything but encourage friendly feelings in Eire; this is the 
that “in no event will Northern Ireland or any part 

be part of His Majesty’s dominions and of the 
United Kingdom without the consent of the Parliament of Northern 
Ireland.” The permanence of partition has never been so explicitly 
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Black Market in the Red 


The “black” exchange rate for sterling and dollars in France 
has been steadily declining in recent months until, today, British 

American tourists would be Hl-advised if they cash their travellers’ 
cheques through the hall-porter. Thanks in almost equal measure 
10 the labours of M. Queuille’s Government and to Marshall Aid, 
France has at last reached a stage of financial convalescence where, 
thing, a large part of its foreign exchange is no longet 
drained away into illega] channels. But for France, as for Britain, 
a measure of financial stability is only part of the economic battle ; 
the same long-term problems face the French as face ourselves—the 
prespect of the end of American aid in 1952, nationalised industries 
mnning at a loss, heavy defence expenditure, and the burden of 
post-war social security schemes which no government likes to risk 
tampering with. Life for the ordinary Frenchman today is still 
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far from easy. It is true that since last November there has been 
a general tendency for wholesale prices to decline, and that at any 
rate since the beginning of the year this has been reflected in a 
decline in retai] prices, but these declines have so far not gone far 
towards wiping out the rise which had occurred in the Previous 
six months. The price of foodstuffs, for example, is stil] about 19 
per cent. higher than it was a year ago, and the general cost of living 
is high. The improvement in the financial situation has made Possible 
the end of rationing for most articles, such as oil and butter, 
which can now be bought and sold freely again, though at a Price 
which keeps them luxuries for most town-dwellers. But, in spite of 
of the new appearance of abundance in the shops, appeals stil] have 
to be made to the farmers to disgorge their grain. Disinflation has 
proved a temporary success, but one which anything, from a bad 
harvest to an international scare, is capable of undoing. 


A Royal Quarry 

Only a few weeks have gone by since attention was drawn in thes 
pages to the exceptional vulgarity with which Princess Margaret's 
personal life was being treated in the headlines of a national paper, 
The Home Secretary himself subsequently reproved the offending 
paper in a public speech, and it was assumed by most people that 
the courteous and ample editorial apology afterwards published 
had marked the end of this species of persecution of the King’s 
second daughter. The Princess’s short holiday in Italy has, how- 
ever, seen a recrudescence of the same behaviour in its most thought- 
less form. It may be true that the photographers who disguise 
themselves as peasants and boatmen in order to photograph the 
Princess in a bathing suit are Italian photographers, but the news- 
papers which published them were English newspapers, and English, 
too, are the pack of male and female correspondents who pursue 
their royal quarry through the streets of Naples, the ruins of 
Pompeii and the grottoes of the island of Capri. Apart from the 
question of whether the supply of information about the Princess’s 
every move really fulfils a nation-wide demand (and in matters of 
this sort it is hard to know where loyal interest ends and illegitimate 
curiosity begins), there is the major point that the Princess herself 
has declared that she wishes to avoid publicity during her holiday. 
The task of royalty, never an enviable one, is now increasingly 
arduous, and it is surely not too much to ask that a young Princess 
who performs her numerous public duties with grace, intelligence and 
gaiety should have her wishes respected during her brief period of 
relaxation from public service ? 


May Day Revels 

It may perhaps be a little cold-blooded to ask where Mr. Attlee’s 
speech at Norwich last Sunday was leading. The first of May is by 
tradition the day on which Socialists rally, acclaim their own future, 
and defy all opposition. The orations made are not normally meant 
to stand scrutiny by logicians. But what Mr. Attlee said will, on 
the face of it, not even stand scrutiny by the moderate school in 
the Labour Party, who, led by Mr. Morrison, are carefully suggesting 
that the process of State control has gone far enough for the tume- 
being. The Prime Minister said that “freedom can only be secured 
in an organised society where the blind economic forces are controlled 
in the interests of all.” This definition of freedom in terms of State 
control may perhaps be forgiven. So may the expletive. All 
economic forces are blind, in May Day speeches, just as all competi- 
tion is vicious and all private enterprise wasteful. But the economic 
forces to which Mr. Attlee referred include such items as the level 
of prices, rates of wages and the rate of interest. Will the Prime 
Minister not allow his sword to sleep in his hand until he has cut 
these things from the present economy, where they still play a con- 
siderable part? If he will not, then the co-operative societies and 
the trade unions, who still value their influence on prices and wages, 
must mark his words. In fact they seem to have done so, and the 
result is an increasing unwillingness at Transport House to hold 
down the persistent wage demands, coupled with a defiant resolution 
from the Co-operative Congress, in which the right of the co- 
operative societies to self-government is asserted. Mr. Attlee him- 
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self may find it more difficult on later May Days to defend the Budget 
as he did on this one, for the logical conclusion of his argument is 
that twenty shillings in the pound, and not eight, will have to be 
disbursed by the State. But, again, logic is perhaps not appropriate. 
The Prime Minister himself indicated that it was not, by saying in the 
same speech, “ We are not the slaves of abstract formulae.” But 
nonsense is inappropriate in any speech by a Prime Minister on any 
day, and particularly at a time when Mr. Morrison was concentrating 
on getting his audience at Lewisham to show more enthusiasm at 


election times 


How Much is a Pound Worth ? 

“Sterling revaluation,” said the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
speaking in Rome, “ts neither necessary nor will it take place.” 
Both halves of the statement are arbitrary, but the first half—the 
denial of the necessity for a revaluation of sterling—is based on 
all the information which the Treasury can make available to its 
head, and the second half—the denial of any intention to revalue—is 
simply a statement of what the Chancellor has decided. These facts 
make it hard to argue. It is difficult to get on terms with the 
omnipotent omniscient But it may perhaps be pointed out that a 
number of perfectly respectable authorities, both in this country and 
the United States, are pretty sure that for the ordinary purposes of 
trade one pound sterling at this moment is not worth four dollars. 
If the official rate of exchange were altered, so that a pound sterling 
could be exchanged for rather less than four dollars, we might find 
that dollars were easier to get, the pound sterling more acceptable, 
and British goods easier to seli—at any rate, for the time being. 
So desirable a result is not certain. A great deal depends on whether 
American prices continue to fall, as Lord Brand pointed out in the 
House of Lords on Wednesday. Nevertheless, it is impossible to 
deny that devaluation might turn out to be a wise move. 
But let us forget that. Let us accept the Chancellor’s statement 
that no such change is necessary. Then we are faced with his 
pronouncement that revaluation will not take place. Very well, then, 
it will not. But that means that we shall have to go on fighting to 
sell goods which, with the pound at its present price, are too dear 
already for many foreign buyers. The Chancellor himself, in effect, 
said that when he pointed out that three years is not much time 
in which to balance our dollar account before Marshall Aid 
comes to an end. But our course is set. We shall balance our 
accounts the hard way. And indeed there is no easy way. But 
the nagging doubt remains—that we are trying to get for each pound 
more than it is worth. 


On the South Bank 

The designs for the L.C.C.’s concert hall on the South Bank were 
made public last week, the architects being Mr. Robert Mathew and 
Dr. J. L. Martin. The hall, which is expected to cost some £2,000,000, 
will be completed in time for the 1951 Festival. All models of 
buildings have a Lilliputian charm which is sometimes deceptive, 
but these suggest a building which will be practical and seemly as 
well as ingeniously planned. It is to be hoped that the design 
of the concert hall will chime rather than clash with that of the 
National Theatre, which will eventually share at very close quarters 
the same rather restricted site. Mr. Hayward, the leader of the 
L.C.C., managed to overcome our national preference for under- 
statement when he described the projected edifice as “the finest 
building it is possible to build in this age.” He went on to draw 
& picture of a hall which would cater not only for cultural needs 
but for “ the strolling Londoner and his wife, who just want a cup 
of tea and a glass of beer.” This is of course the age of the Little 
Man, but there is nevertheless something faintly depressing in the 
mentality which feels obliged to justify the erection of a building 
intended to be noble by pointing out that people with nothing better 
to do will be welcome to use it instead of a café or a pub. The 
object of a concert hall is to enable music to be enjoyed ; it seems 
disingenuous to suggest that £2,000,000 are being spent on a sort 
of glorified tap-room, with music available for those who care for 
that sort of thing. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HE whole of Monday and Tuesday’s normal hours of Parlia- 

mentary business were given over to the third and fourth 

days of the Report Stage of the Steel Bill. This took place 
under the guillotine. That is to say that however much or little 
had been discussed when certain predetermined hours were reached, 
discussion on that part of the Bill abruptly ended. The guillotine 
was evolved during the latter part of last century to deal with the 
deliberate and resolutely carried out intention of the Irish Members 
to bring parliamentary business to a hait. And it is, of course, 
legitimate for a parliamentary majority to take steps to ensure that 
its will ultimately prevails. The justification for its use therefore 
only arises when there is a possibility that deliberate obstruction 
may really prevent a measure from becoming law. But on the Steel 
Bill the guillotine was applied before there was any opportunity 
to see if obstruction was going to be attempted. And so far as one 
can see the Government has got on so well with its business that 
it is going to be difficult to keep the House fully occupied till the 
end of July. 

> . . * 


Under the guillotine the steel debate was unsatisfactory from 
every point of view. Important points, such as the power of com- 
pulsory acquisition of land, which had been cut out and not discussed 
as the result of the guillotine on committee were similarly cut out 
on Report. The debate lacked all reality. Normally an 
Opposition, or a section of a Government’s supporters, can win 
concessions because the Minister in charge thinks it worth 
while to make concessions in order to avoid holding up the Bill 
while the point is pressed. Under the guillotine the Minister has 
no such incentive to be reasonable. He knows that whatever he 
does he will get his Bill at the predestined hour. And a feeling of 
the futility of the debate had a bad effect on tempers. The putting 
of the motions to the vote under the guillotine several times caused 
a good deal of disturbance. And this reached a climax when it was 
done for the last time on Tuesday night. When Mr. Bowles, the 
Deputy Chairman of Committees, rose finally to put the outstanding 
amendments from the chair, he was quite unable to make himself 
heard. In the general uproar one Member was ordered to leave 
the Chamber, and it was not possible for the vote to be taken for 
some little time after the pre-ordained hour. 


* * * * 

On Wednesday the House took the Mid-Northamptonshire Water 
Board Corporation (Special Procedures) Bill. This measure is not 
only of local importance, but also of interest as the first contested 
Bill to be debated under the new procedure for dealing with these 
Provisional Order Bills. When Mr. Blenkinsop, the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Health, who has a disarming air of 
youthful innocence, rose to move the first amendment, there was 
an immediate demand for the presence of the Minister. As Mr. 
Blenkinsop said his Minister couldn’t be in the House, but firmly 
declined to say where he was, and as there was no Cabinet Minister 
of any sort present, Colonel Walter Elliot proceeded to move the 
adjournment of the debate. After this motion had been voted down, 
while there was still no sign of the Minister of Health or information 
his whereabouts, Mr. Chuter Ede did appear and sat 
The debate then continued. 


as to 
meditatively on the Bench. 


* * * * 


Question time on several days reflected the anxiety which is felt 
in most parts of the House about China, both as to the boats on 
the Yangtse River in the past, and as to the safety of Hong Kong 
in the future. Brigadier Low on Monday elicited from an obviously 
embarrassed Prime Minister the facts as to the amount of air 
support available to the Royal Navy at the time of the outrages 
committed against its ships last month. And on Wednesday the 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Admiralty declined even to say how 
many ships were in the Pacific as long ago as the beginning of 1947. 


J. A. B.-C. 
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THE ROAD FROM BERLIN 


HERE was never much to be gained from the minute and 

prolonged examination of the situation in Berlin. The 

most that could be said for an arrangement whereby an 
enclave of four-Power rule was left embedded in the Russian zone 
of Germany was that it was a symbol of the fact that Russia, 
the United States, Great Britain and France all played their .part 
in the defeat of Germany, and that Germany remained not four 
separate parts, but one country jointly occupied by four Powers. 
The sooner the occupation was ended, and the need for the 
symbol removed, the better for all concerned. But events so 
turned out that more and more attention was concentrated upon 
this one ruined city. The meaning of the symbol changed. 
Berlin became the centre at which the vast range of misunder- 
standings and antagonisms between East and West was 
focused down to a single point. For over a year it has dominated 
public interest and there have been times when an odd brawl 
on the border of the Russian zone or the latest interference with 
communications between Berlin and the West has had the power 
to start rumours and speculations about peace and war. Such a 
state of affairs always was rather pointless, not to say ridiculous. 
Relations between Russia and the Western World cannot and will 
not be settled by a few coat-trailing soldiers in the Potsdamerplatz 
or at some canal-lock at Spandau. The sooner Berlin can be 
forgotten the sooner will the Powers come to grips with the major 
issues that really matter. 

The decision reached by the four Powers in New York on 
Wednesday to raise the blockade on May 12th is a contribution 
to the cause of sanity. But, if it was foolish to talk of immediate 
war when the blockade was first imposed last summer, 
it is equally foolish to talk of permanent peace now that it is to 
be lifted. The status quo ante March, 1948, which is the situation 
to which we will now return was not exactly an idyllic state of 
affairs. Extremes of emotion in this case are dangerous and 
inappropriate. If we were to be overcome with joy every time 
a single pebble of the mountain of Russian suspicion and 
intransigence was removed, we should die of over-excitement 
before any real progress had been made. What is more it would 
be fatal to let any state of affairs grow up in which Russian policy 
alone sets the pace of international events. The fact is that the 
decision of the Kremlin to offer to lift the blockade, provided a 
meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers could be fixed, was 
a minor gain for Western policy. The Soviet Government cannot 
have made this move entirely willingly. It has dropped the 
pretence that the real cause of the imposition of the blockade 
was a currency dispute. It has dropped the pretence that the 
transport restrictions were made necessary by technical difficulties. 
It has even decided to say nothing for the time-being about its 
opposition to the setting up of a West German Government. At 
any rate the abandonment of the present Western policy in this 
matter has not been made a condition of the lifting of the blockade 
and the resumption of talks. All these things are concessions 
forced from the Russians, not concessions which they would have 
chosen to make. It would be foolish to boast about them. They 
are not big enough for that. But it would be more than foolish 
to forget that the policy of taking a firm stand in Berlin has begun 
10 pay dividends. After all, it is not many months ago that certain 
groups in this country—including some which style themselves 
progressive-—were saying that what was needed was a “ bargain” 
whereby we might give up our position in Berlin in return for 
some Russian concession elsewhere—for example Austria. This 
stupid argument that evil could be bought off with a demon- 


stration of weakness may not have been abandoned yet, but at 
least events have shown how muddle-headed it was. — 

Russian foreign policy is strictly practical. What Matters js 
what the Russians do, not what they say. It would therefore be 
inappropriate to regard the decision to lift the blockade as a mere 
rhetorical gesture. It would be quite enough for the Kremlin jf 
it could be demonstrated that the blockade did not pay, and that 
the purposes of Russian policy could be best served without i 
And quite possibly it really has been decided that it does not 
pay, and must therefore be stopped forthwith. Clearly that would 
not imply that there has been a Russian change of heart. It woul 
not imply that there has been a change of strategy. It need 
not even imply a change of tactics in any important sense, for the 
full Russian terms have never been stated, and it may soon be 
discovered that the object is to make large gains elsewhere jn 
return for a small concession over Berlin. All that Mr. Malik 
has done is to indicate the terms on which talks can begin jp 
the Council of Foreign Ministers. And who, remembering those 
interminable sessions in Paris, London and Moscow, could 
honestly expect much of their resumption ? It is just as well 
face the fact that it will probably be even harder to wring a con- 
cession from the Russians round the council table than it was in 
Berlin. 

Nevertheless the meeting of the Council is an opportunity— 
and opportunity for the Western Powers. That must not be for- 
gotten for one moment. A disposition to fear what the Russians 
may want to put on the agenda has already made its appearance 
in certain quarters. It is a manifestation of precisely the wrong 
attitude. It springs directly from the dreary assumption that it js 
the Russians who set the pace, whether Europe is moving forward 
towards peace or backwards towards war. So long as that assump- 
tion lasts the West will never be able to call its soul its own. What 
the Berlin episode has demonstrated is that, with determination 
and patience, we can turn events towards sanity. The lesson must 
be remembered when the Council meets. We know what we want 
—a German State, with a constitution based on what has already 
been agreed at Bonn, security against any revived Germa 
militarism, an end to the present pernicious form of occupe 
tion in which the armed forces on German soil have no common 
purpose, and a firm guarantee of access in Berlin as long as this 
guarantee is necessary. All this should be incorporated as soo 
as possible in a treaty of peace between the Powers and Germany. 

All this will be hard to achieve. It will be even harder to get © 
a genuine and friendly relationship with the Soviet Union. But 
the recognition of these facts is not mere pessimism. It 
realism. All that we have learned about Russian Communism 
indicates that it makes no concessions at all unless it has to. The 
sort of spirit which led the masters of the Russian Communist 
Party to embark upon a new campaign to extend their power a 
the very moment when the Russian people had reached the depths 
of exhaustion after driving back the German invaders, is not the 
sort of spirit which gives way before it is necessary. But that 
does not mean that it will never give way. All that it means is 
that the Western Powers must not expect quick gains through 
some sudden change of heart in Moscow. It means that suc 
gains as we make will be achieved through our own strength and 
determination. In practical terms that means that no. concession 
whatever must be made between now and the meeting of th 
Council of Foreign Ministers on May 23rd. We have already 
undertaken that, if the Russians lift the blockade we will remove 
the counter-blockade measures which we have imposed simply 
as retaliation in the past few months. That is the maximum 
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concession at this point. When the Council itself meets there 
will be room for wider negotiation, but still the main Western 
object must be to get the Russian troops back to their own country. 
As to the government in Western Germany, it must be set up in 
any case. The sooner its sphere is extended to include the Russian 
zone in the east, the better. But there can be no question of 
restricting that sphere. 

It would be useless to expect that negotiations of this nature 
can be carried through in short order. The whole process will 
take months and years., Deadlock is always possible. But it 
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HE policy of the Hong Kong authorities towards the Chinese 

Communists seems to me a very enlightened one. Consciously 

or unconsciously, it is based on the inescapable fact that if at 
this stage of events the Chinese Communists want to send agents into 
the colony no security precautions can make it impossible, or even par- 
ticularly difficult, for them to do so. Rather than drive the move- 
ment underground, the Government of Hong Kong allows several 
known Communist representatives to reside there as private citizens, 
and has granted to the Hsin Hua News Agency, which monitors and 
cyclostyles the interminable outpourings of the Shensi radio, the 
licence or registration which such agencies require. The result is 
that the security authorities have a much clearer idea of what the 
Communists are up to in the colony than they would if they had 
to keep track of a secret organisation; and at least one of Mao 
Tse-tung’s representatives—a tail, shock-headed young man with a 
taste for German poetry—enjoys a sort of unofficial consular status. 
Merchants, missionaries, journalists and welfare workers use him 
as a channel through which to approach the authorities in North 
China ; and though the channel works slowly, these démarches have 
on occasion been known to produce the desired results, Pressure 
from Singapore, where this measure of connivance is looked on 
askance, may lead to the severance of a link which certainly looks 
anomalous on paper. I think it will be a pity if it does; it is a 
sound principle never to lose contact with the enemy, even in a 
cold war. 

* . . . 

It would be interesting to know what proportion of the British 
public would agree with The Times, which on Tuesday launched 
a forthright attack on those sections of the British Press which have 
treated Princess Margaret’s holiday as a peep-show. The editors 
who have been printing tasteless rubbish about her slightest action 
would presumably justify themselves by asserting that the public 
wants this sort of stuff so badly that it is their duty to supply it. 
But does the public want it? I should have thought that it left 
the whole of the male population cold, and that even in the female 
population the satisfaction of their vulgar curiosity about what the 
Princess was doing or wearing must be largely offset by a “ Why- 
can’t-they-leave-the-poor-girl-alone ?” feeling. I may be dead wrong 
about this ; but I don’t think I’m wrong in saying that, though the 
days of the “Gutter Press” are past, there has been a bad attack of 
nostalgie de la boue on Capri. 

* 7 * * 

“No decent man,” wrote the Editor of the Sunday Times last 
Sunday, “could leave it lying about the house, or know without 
shame that his womenfolk were reading it.” He was referring to an 
American war-book called The Naked and the Dead, which is 
published over here next week, and when I read his stern words 


I could not help feeling rather uncomfortable. For I am sorry 
to say that I not only could but actually did leave this 
book, the American edition of which a neighbour had lent 
me, lying about my house for several months last winter 
until at last I remembered to return it, half-read. (Though 
ps Powerful” and undeniably dirty, the book—a very long one— 
is full of a synthetic toughness which I find boring, and I got 
stuck in it.) I now stand convicted of moral turpitude, which is a 


thoroughly bad show, and what is more I am a little worried about 
all these “ womenfolk.” How many of these tender creatures ought 
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is unlikely that the Russians could re-impose the blockade with any 
hope of ultimate success, and there is a fair chance that they 
will not be so foolish as to try it at all. So much Western 
determination has achieved. It can go on to achieve still more. 
But there is no sense in expecting the Russians to be conciliatory 
at the Council of Foreign Ministers. They have never been 
conciliatory yet. And in fact, so long as their basic policy remains 
what it is, they have nothing to be conciliatory about. But they 
have once again agreed to talk with words, instead of with road 
blocks and closed railways—and that is an advance. 


°S NOTEBOOK 


one to have on one’s strength? The Editor of the Sunday Times 
seems to postulate an indeterminate but sizeable number. 
Counting my wife, but not counting Nanny and the cook, I can 
only raise three womenfolk in all, two of whom are less than 
pint-size and won’t be able to read for several years—hardly worth, 
as you might say, keeping a bullet for if we were attacked by Red 
Indians. I feel pretty sure that the Editor of the Sunday Times 
expects me to have more than this. What is a chap—and no decent 


chap, either—to do ? 
* * * * 


With Miss Freya Stark, who writes about Barbados on another 
page, I once went flying-fish-fishing off the coral shores of that 
island. Flying-fish, though for some reason they will only keep 
for a matter of hours after they have been caught, are extremely 
good eating. The natives go after them in heavy keel-less sailing 
boats which are trimmed by shifting pig-iron from one side of the 
well to another. Arrived at what for no discoverable reason they 
consider a good fishing-ground, the boatmen unstep the mast, whose 
shadow, sweeping the water as the boat rolls, would otherwise scare 
the fish away. They then suspend over the gunwale a wicker-work 
container full of bait, which consists of putrescent relics from 
yesterday’s catch. This is jiggled to and fro in an enticing manner 
and eventually attracts the flying-fish, who swim up, sometimes in 
large numbers, and are scooped inboard with the aid of a sort of 
large lacrosse-stick. The incessant rolling of the boat, the blazing sun, 
the stench of rotten fish and the probability that one or more of 
your toes will-be crushed while shifting ballast are factors which 
make it unlikely that this leisurely sport will attain a wide measure 
of popularity, and indeed we were told that no other white people 
had ever taken part in it. But it was quite fun. 


. « * x 


The School of Economic Science at 11, Suffolk Street, has posters 
in railway and Underground stations advertising a course in basic 
economics ; so I rang them up. “ This is the School of Economics,” 
said a female voice. I said I had thought that it was the School 
of Economic Science. The female voice agreed that it was, and 
offered a course of twelve evening lessons for a guinea. And who, 
I asked, were the lecturers ? “ We don’t divulge their identities until 
after the course has started,” said the voice, thus adding to the com- 
plex and fascinating riddles of an inexact science one more enigma, 
challenging, mysterious, but not (if you can stump up a guinea) 
insoluble. 

* * ® * 


Scientists now admit that our planet is going through a climatic 
fluctuation. Our weather is changing and, rather luckily, it is chang- 
ing for the better. This process, which started about twenty years 
ago, has ceased to be a specialised affair, apparent only to glacier- 
fanciers, and has become noticeable to the layman. Winters are 
getting shorter and summers longer, the annual period of vegetation- 
growth is increasing and the common cod is moving steadily north- 
ward to provide meals for Eskimos who up till a few years ago had 
never heard of this dreary fish. In Alaska and Scandinavia the 
forest-line is climbing higher up the mountains, and everything 
points to the fact that a new era is beginning. It can hardly be long 
before the Socialists claim credit for this. STRIX, 
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Colonial Prospect 
BARBADOS 


By FREYA STARK 


NE of the best of Hans Andersen’s stories tells of two 
children who played in the garden of dreams. They 
grew up and could no longer visit it freely, so the queen 

of the garden gave them a small handkerchief as a parting gift: 
whenever they opened it a land appeared, complete with hills and 
valleys, tillage, woods, small towns: they had but to step in and 
it was theirs. The island of Barbados constantly reminds me of 
this story, it is so complete, so varied and so small. Pear-shaped 
and crumpled at the northern end, the fairy handkerchief has been 
flung out into the Atlantic farther than any of the other islands 
of the Antilles. The Gulf Stream and marauding sharks here touch 
it, and an eroded landscape pours in short steep ranges to dangerous 
breakers and teeth of coral ; there is quicksand, and here and there 
a trick of waters that seep invisibly and gather themselves suddenly 
together behind the unwary wader and carry him out to sea, 


All this looks impressive and large to the island-dwellers, 
accustomed to the scale of a land fourteen miles by twenty in 
extent ; and however small it may be, the Atlantic Ocean surrounds 
it with a breath of immensity, piles its high Coreggio sunsets on 
the horizon, and drowns every year a dozen fishing boats or so 
that, with their dipping bowsprits and nets for flying fish, have 
ventured out too far. When the catch comes home in the short 
and glowing dusk, women with baskets on their heads cry the 
flying-fish, the king-fish and dolphins through Bridgetown streets 
and suburbs. Three-masted schooners cluster in the Careenage, 
against quays where the traffic of the fown can reach them, where 
a bronze Nelson looks down with his empty sleeve, and the Govern- 
ment buildings stand in pleasing Hanoverian Gothic solidity. The 
dark crowds that pass to and fro in painted buses can watch the 
produce of the other islands unloading, and barrels of Barbados rum 
replacing it in the “fair round bellies” built of wood. I suppose 
that the Careenage in Barbados is one of the very few remaining 
harbours in the world where sailing craft alone are visible: all ships 
that move with oil or steam anchor outside. The official, as he 
moves along the coast road to his office, can tell with a glance 
to sea whether the mail on his desk will be stamped from New 
York or England. 

In spite of all this coming and going, the atmosphere of Barbados 
is singularly unaffected by the sea. Gentle slopes broken by shallow 
cliffs and gullies open from the northern steepness to a fan-shaped 
plain; and, except for the thin patches where only “ sourgrass ” 
will grow, for a few stray temporary crops of yams, sweet-potato, 
cotton—the whole of the available earth is planted with sugar-cane 
in all its stages, from the ratoon that grows out of last year’s plant, 
or the slim blades of the new slips, almost invisible in the brown 
ground, to high rustling brakes with spearheads of feathery mauve 

lossom, that hide a cart and horses in their season. Everything 
that matters on the island is sugar, molasses or rum ; the factories 
that crush the cane into these various products are scattered in all 
the managers’ houses stand under clumps of 
mahogany trees beside them; and a derelict windmill overgrown 
with flowers usua shows the recent change from wind to steam. 
Lorries, mule-teams, donkey-carts, carry the heaped bundles which 
trong teeth of the crane and hoisted high in the 


air, like Judas in Lucifer’s maw, and deposited on the moving belt 


are seized by eight 


that carries them towards destruction. The factories work day 
and night shifts, and light the island in its Atlantic darkness ; 
until the id f summer comes and the crop is finished, and 
the machinery lies idle, undergoing oiling and repairs, and the 
problem arises of what work to find for the-men with their cutlasses, 
who have done with the cutting of the cane. 

Very few country districts in the world are more thickly populated 
than Barbados, which now has over 200,000 inhabitants on one 
hundred and sixty-six square miles. Five hundred miles of roads 
cover this area, as well as a network of grassy tracks called 
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“ intervals,” pleasant: for riding, where the lorries and mule-teams 
dragging their heavy carts can barely penetrate to load the harvest 
of the cane. Here, in the solitary sunlight, the mongoose trips along, 
hunting for rats, and lizards scurry about, green and brown. There 
are no other wild animals, except for a dwindling colony of monkeys— 
no snakes and few birds—and these are so tame and petted that they 
prefer the neighbourhood of the town and forage in people’s houses, 
The sparrows of Government House came and drank out of my milk. 
jug as I held it in my hand. All over the countryside small wooden 
cottages are scattered, simple as toys and strangely graceful, with 
shingle roofs like the lids of Noah’s Ark, and venetian shuttered 
windows, one on either side of the door. Paint, and a band of fret. 
work round the edge of the roof, or a decorated porch, or steps built 
up through a tiny front of garden, show prosperity in various degrees 
—and, in spite of the overcrowding, there are no slums to compare 
in squalor with Trinidad or Jamaica. The good old houses are built 
of coral stone with a parapet roof that prevents a hurricane from 
lifting up the eaves, and open vaults to allow it to blow through. 


The island has kept its old original division into eleven parishes, 
and when I came to Barbados I was told that I would find it 
“fiercely parochial.” As a matter of fact, I have found nothing 
fierce here except the colour bar, which boils over forgotten wrongs 
and sorrows as the surf boils over a reef, submerged and dangerous, 
Nine-tenths of the population are coloured, and no future except one 
of amity can promise any good to the whites of these islands. Self. 
interest now urges what Christianity has urged so many centuries 
in vain. The dark people have kept their strange and gentle 
simplicity ; they like to work little, to laugh, and to pray, and many 
chapel varieties blossom among the churches. “ Pilgrim Holiness” 
I often notice as I pass, for its charming name, one among the 
many pleasant names of the island. Fontabelle, Frere Pilgrim, 
Belle-Plaine, Farley Hill, etc.—they tell the varied story of continuous 
settlement over three hundred years; and the people themselves 
have kept old words in their everyday speech, and use Mistress, and 
Master, and yonder, and talk of a servant who is staunch, or the 
worthlessness of small boys, or the gardener who is idle in the 
head. 

On Sundays they dress neatly with a gaiety that peeps out in 
the colours of their muslins and jauntiness of hats ; and they lavish 
care on their children—clean socks and stiff frocks, and shirts and 
shorts and peaked schoolcaps for the boys: inside this paraphernalia, 
the little creatures move with a grace and freedom that all the 
centuries of constriction have not taken away. During Lent of this 
year we saw a Passion play. It was done with a natural reverence 
and a feeling for drama which appears to be innate in the race; 
and one could not but notice how easily the long garments of the 
East fitted movements which our harsh clothes make angular and 
abrupt, and how the wayside gossip of the Gospels sounded spon- 
taneous, so that one might imagine it without incongruity in the 
crowds that climbed from Galilee. I have met Africans in Arabian 
villages, and seen them treated with a tolerance so genuine that 
it need not bother about the name when it has the substance of 
equality. This basic feeling has been lost in Barbados, not so much, 
I imagine, through slavery as through the industrial exploitation 
of the past. 


The coloured future is attached to education, representation and 
all the democratic furniture of our time. The schools are places 
where all mix together ; and the island reads more books than any 
other in the West Indies. For better or worse the coloured Barbadian 
is now absorbed into the West, and into that passionately Parliamen- 
tarian form of Western civilisation which Barbados imported from 
England in the seventeenth century and has clung to ever since. 
There is a sturdy and jealous independence in its legislative assembly, 
where the King’s Governor himself is not allowed to attend debates. 
Island Hampdens abound and their breasts are as dauntless as ever; 
they are often educated in England, and they join up and fight her 
battles when she is at war ; their buildings, their gay little racecourse, 
their social life, are mid- to early-Victorian ; but their principles and 
deeper convictions belong to an earlier time, distrustful of foreigners 
and innovation, serious and generous for sport, rigid and narrow for 
gain, individualistic, intolerant and hospitably kind. 
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WHOSE PEACE ? 


By D. R. GILLIE 


N May 1st I bought from a street-vendor three postcards 
bearing the very beautiful feathery dove that M. Picasso 
designed as emblem for the Congress which launched the 

movement “ Partisans of Peace.” The vendor was very pleased with 
me, and poured into my ear her indignation at the indifference of 
the public—especially “les jeunes.” One of these latter had actually 
declared he did not want to be bothered with peace. What things 
one heard nowadays! 

No doubt my vendor’s experience was not a very scientific test, 
for the picture on her postcards had plastered the walls of Paris for 
three weeks, and, as for the young not caring about peace, they had 
been marching past her at intervals with banners and shouting about 
it for an hour or more, and were to continue doing so for another 
hour. But her disappointments did reflect the fact that in the last 
month the word “ peace” has in France ceased to express simply 
the longing of every human heart and has become a political coin, 
to be clinked in the pocket, tossed boastfully in the sunlight, 
suspiciously bitten as a test of genuineness, and even rejected by 
that mean-minded sceptic the money-changer. Some people still 
take the imprint at its face value ; for others “ peace” has actually 
appreciated by being circulated with the guarantee of the hammer 
and sickle ; but it is certainly subject to all the drab contingencies 
of market quotation. 

The Communist Party has put forward the thesis: (1) All good 
men love peace ; (2) the Communist Party and the Soviet Union 
are for peace ; (3) therefore all peace-lovers are with us and all who 
are not with us are warmongers. The conveniences of this “logic” 
are manifold, and the first should be noticed at once. In one’s 
anger at the trickery and meanness of the falsehood it is easy to be 
led into most unpacific dispute ; to be lured on until one’s voice, 
one’s manner, one’s words are the liveliest expression of war- 
mongering, while M. Louis Aragon or some other equally well- 
trained Communist chop-logic sits smilingly triumphant before his 
quod erat demonstrandum. It is of vital importance that the answer 
should be given and repeated as often as the lie is stated, but it 
must come with the calm good temper of Mr. Harvey Moore’s 
admirable little speech to the Congress of the Partisans of Peace, 
pointing out that peace is comprehension and compromise, not 
crusade and conquest ; that it implies liberty and fraternity, and is 
inseparable from the search for truth. 

The new Communist campaign recalls many old ones. The 
permanent Communist weakness is isolation; it arises from the 
party’s consecration to the purpose of world revolution under its own 
sole direction. No one who once grasps this aim and does not wish 
to become a Communist can possibly wish to go a step further as 
an ally of the Communist Party in his own country’s affairs—unless 
he has a vocation to become a lackey. The Communist Party must, 
therefore, seek to disguise itself in order to win the help of those 
auxiliaries that it needs. During the occupation it devised a truly 
heroic disguise, for it was real skill in conspiracy and real heroism 
in combat that its members put at the disposal of fellow-Frenchmen 
in the Front National and the Francs-Tireurs et Partisans, organisa- 
tions through which it advanted the claim to be considered the natural 
ally in all circumstances of patriotic Frenchmen. It was some time 
before many Frenchmen realised that because a man is brave and 
self-sacrificing he is not necessarily truthful or loyal—that is to say, 
if loyalty expresses a human relationship rather than blind devotion 
to a party-Moloch. It is partly because the Front National is now 
entirely dead as a result of Communist bad faith that the Communist 
Party is seeking a new method of gathering about it men of good 
will 

While the Front National had still a semblance of life it was used 
in the summer of 1945 to create a pseudo-parliament in Paris called 
the States General, which was intended to create the impression that 


France had already accepted Communist leadership. This was to 
facilitate the jumping of claims, and it was hoped to influence the 
electorate at the real elections in favour of those who had already 
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apparently won. The members of the States General came to Paris 
claiming to be elected by various Resistance organisations, committees 
of liberation or trade unions. They brandished cahiers de doléances 
like the members of the States General of 1789. They filled the 
theatre of the Palais de Chaillot, cheering and voting by show of 
hands when M. Marty, of Black Sea mutiny fame, gave the lead 
from a strategic position in the eighth row. The States General 
failed in its purpose ; in fact, the stunt first gave a good many people 
an inkling that the Communists were consummate liars. But if 
there had been less of a man than General de Gaulle at the head of 
the Government, it might not have done so. 


The idea, however, was much too good not to be tried out again 
on an international scale in order to launch the Partisans of Peace. 
The Salle Pleyel during the Congress often recalled the theatre of 
the Palais de Chaillot during the States General four years earlier. 
The French technique, however, was mixed with the Russian one of 
confession. Speeches by representatives of the guilty nations alter- 
nated with hymns of triumph from the saved. This is much easier 
to arrange than when an accused man has to be conditioned, for a 
Platts-Mills has no compunction at giving evidence of his personal 
salvation by denouncing the elected representatives of his nation. 
At any rate, the scruples of any but American speakers could be 
overcome by adding to the list of one’s own country’s sins the 
blacker sins of the United States. 


The Congress is over; a committee with powers to adjust its 
own statutes has been set up, and is already busy organising groups 
of Partisans of Peace under Cominform orders in every factory or 
office where two or three can be gathered together to form a nucleus 
of potential saboteurs. The Canadian Royal Commission report has 
cast all the necessary light on how that is done. But it would be too 
easy to suggest that this is the sum total of the Congress’s importance. 
The Congress did mean something, if not to six hundred million 
human beings, then at least to a good many millions. It embodied 
an aspiration for peace, associated this aspiration with an enviable 
glow of self-righteousness, and simplified problems by announcing: 
“There is the enemy. Here are your friends.” 


The Congress was attacked for excluding as far as possible men 
who would not accept the Moscow claim to be the New Jerusalem. 
Another group of men organised meetings for peace a week later, 
affirming that peace and liberty (a good many added social revolution 
were indivisible. They held an international discussion meeting at 
the Sorbonne on Saturday afternoon, where a Dutch Socialist, who 
declared that they owed their ability to meet to the North Atlantic 
Pact, was booed. They held a mass meeting at the Vélodrome 
d’Hiver, where, in face of an audience of 5,000, fifty well-led anarchists 
and Trotskyites succeeded in invading the platform and forcing their 
speakers (after a bout of fisticuffs) into the official programme, with a 
result that a message from Mrs. Roosevelt failed to get read and 
a large part of the audience left the hall in irritation before hearing 
the speaker who represented the Spanish Government in exile. The 
two meetings had cost a great effort of self-sacrifice and courage in 
defiance of the Communist attempt to maintain a monopoly of repre- 
sentation of the Left and of the proletariat. (How great it is difficult 
for those who do not know French conditions to appreciate.) But 
the meetings also demonstrated how much there is to be done before 
these exponents of liberty can equal the Communists in realism, 
efficacy, discipline and drive. How right, one thought, were the 
Communists to call the anarchists and Trotskyites saboteurs and 
provocateurs. How absurd it was to hear a distinguished Frenchman 
(not one of the intruders) declare that capitalism, which in its 
American form has been carrying Western Europe on its back, is 
rotten to the core. Saturday’s meeting may yet prove a milestone 
in the history of the liberation of the European Left from the 
Cominform, but there is a long way to go. 

However, there are encouragements. One purpose of the Com- 
munist peace campaign is to stimulate the flagging interest of the 
French workman in the Communist Party and Communist-led trade 
not Oniy 
has 
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seem, than that of its hated rival, Franc-Tireur). If international 
tension continues, the peace campaign will no doubt be a useful 
asset to any organisation that runs it. But will the tension be 
maintained ? At all events, there is an opportunity, if someone can 
take it, to put something in the place of the Muscovite Communist 
faith, which, though not burning very brightly at the moment, is the 
only faith that most French industrial workmen now know. 


NUTS AND MEN 


HE music-hall comedians, desperate cartoonists and 

unsuccessful politicians for whom the groundnuts scheme 

has become a joke have forgotten something. They have 
forgotten the men, many of them with their wives and families, 
who cut valuable ties in this country, sold their possessions and 
went out to Tanganyika to work on a project which—according to 
the general impression current two years ago—was bound to be a 
success, If it is argued that these men were swept away by a 
fashionable enthusiasm, it may be argued on the other side that 
nobody in authority, or out of it, did anything to dissuade them or 
to suggest that they were staking all they had in a commercially 
risky enterprise. Indeed the contrary was the case. The report of 
the original mission sent out to Africa to investigate the feasibility 
of the scheme said that an annual production of 600,000 tons of 
groundnuts could be attained within five years, and that this figure 
could be vastly exceeded in course of time. Even if these figures 
had been a wild exaggeration they still would have provided a fairly 
safe basis for the calculations of a man who was considering 
emigration. In fact, they were accepted by the Government as 
reasonable. 

The task of turning the figures into reality was a challenging one, 
but the job was none the worse for that in the eyes of men of 
enterprise and energy. The challenge was more stern than anyone 
had expected it to be, but the fact remains that the project is not a 
failure yet. A few years of steady work, in which the hard-won 
experience of the early months is turned to account by men who 
have acquired that experience, and the scheme can still be made 
a success. Anyone who has been to Tanganyika and worked there 
knows that. And yet a large proportion of the Europeans on the 
spot are beginning to feel that they are stranded. Worry and dis- 
couragement are undoubtedly reflected in the sickness figures. 
There is a drift back home. Next week a question is to be asked in 
Parliament about the resignations of several of the senior staff. 
And if men in key positions are leaving—as they undoubtedly are— 
then the position of subordinate staff still on the spot is made less 
secure, for the officials who have been through the mill and learned 
the lessons of the mistakes and misfortunes of the past two years 
are no longer there to apply those lessons. The danger of failure 
is thereby increased. The question to be asked by Mr. Hurd in the 
House of Commons next Monday implies that there was insufficient 
knowledge at headquarters of the problems which brought about 
these resignations. Whether the implication is just or not, it is 
perfectly clear that the removal of senior officials has shaken the 
confidence of the men who remain. 

The work which must now be done to make the groundnuts scheme 
a success—and that is the only kind of work which can save the 
men now in Africa from slow misery and a quite inappropriate 
feeling of personal failure—will not be done by the visionary, the 
new broom, or that American invention the trouble-shooter. The 
starry-eyed phase of the groundnuts scheme is over. The visionaries 
have done their job, and what remains is a long uphill task for 
estate managers, foremen, storekeepers, soil chemists, transport men 
and, above all, engineers—civil and mechanical engineers. No new 
broom can alter the soil composition of Tanganyika, prevent droughts 
or absorb in a week the detailed experience of men who have been 
at work on the spot for two years or more. There is no job for a 
trouble-shooter, except possibly in London, where the decisions are 
made to take more goods from the coast to Kongwa than the railway 
can carry, to aim at a traffic which cannot be handled by any existing 
port or any new port which can be built within the next two years, 
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and generally to behave as if one part of a plan did not need to be 
related to all the others. In Africa mistakes have been made, mis. 
fortunes have been experienced, but—the one good result of it all 
—knowledge has been acquired. To succumb to the temptation to 
send out an energetic new mind to make sweeping changes would be 
fatal. A trouble-shooter is a man who has very little knowledge 
but makes up for it in energy and ruthlessness. He is expensive, be 
in certain special circumstances, as under the urgent stress of war 
it is sometimes possible to afford him. It is doubtful whether the 
groundnuts scheme can afford any such. 

There can be no doubt whatever that if the battle in Tanganyika 
is ever won it will be won by the old hands. That is the Position 
which has been reached after two years. The various parts of g 
vast scheme have now to be fitted together and made to work in 
unison. Depression and disillusion have to be overcome, and that 
can only be done by men who know the ground, who are trusted 
by their subordinates, who know exactly what is going on and 
what the next move will be, who have clear directions and who 
give clear orders. Bit by bit such men can restore confidence and 
even bring back some of the original pioneering enthusiasm. By 
it is becoming as notorious at home as it is among the employees 
on the spot that there is a rapid turnover among senior Officials, 
that major changes of policy are frequent, that there has never been 
a reliable published plan of campaign, that orders are countermanded 
almost as soon as they are given, and that the terms of contracts are 
all too frequently changed overnight. This cannot go on. The day 
will come when banks will refuse to make advances to contractors 
on the strength of a signed contract with the Overseas Food Cor- 
poration, and when the contractors (on whom much of the burden 
of the scheme must necessarily rest) will turn to other places, 
where conditions are clearer and official vacillation is less notorious, 
That day can still be put off for good, but only if it is realised at 
all levels that what is now wanted is continuity of policy—not sudden 
and sweeping changes made overnight without the knowledge, much 
less the advice, of the men on the spot. 

But there is no sign yet of any such realisation. Mr. Hurd’s 
question on the Order Paper really goes to the heart of the matter. It 
refers to “ the resignations of seven of the senior staff of the ground- 
nuts scheme.” In fact, seven senior executives who have left the 
scheme within the past four months, or will leave shortly, are 
men as important as the General Manager (Administration), the 
Chief Civil Engineer, the Chief Transportation Officer, the Chief 
Mechanical Engineer and the Chief Labour Officer. They have not 
all resigned. Some have been dismissed. Various explanations can 
be found for their departure and they would make a miscellaneous 
list. It may even be possible to find “special reasons” in each 
case and to explain them away individually. But they cannot b 
explained collectively. When resignations at this level occur on this 
scale there is likely to be some common cause. And that cause is 
unlikely to be the physical difficulty of the scheme, for if it were it 
would have been the duty of the gentlemen in question to say %, 
and none of them seems to have done so. The common cause may 
perhaps be found in Mr. Hurd’s suggestion that the Board of the 
Overseas Food Corporation wants strengthening or that there is 
no proper appreciation at headquarters of the practical problems of 
the work. The latter explanation would be a particularly likely 
one when practical men resign. But whatever it is, it must be put 
right soon, not for the sake of the men who have come home, but 
for the sake of the men who have stayed. It is on the latter 
individuals that the burden of making the scheme a success now 
rests. The whole future of the project, as well as their personal 
happiness and that of their families, rests on their acquiring a sense 
of continuity and a confidence that the powers who direct their 
lives know their own minds. 

Nobody in this country can get away with the loose statement 
that the groundnuts scheme is a mess—though there are certain 
politicians who seem to think that the wearisome reiteration of 
that statement is enough. Even if it is true—and no such crude 
criticism can be completely true—it would still be necessary 
specify just what kind of mess it was. And the fact is that there 
is no phase of the groundnuts scheme—no mistake made, no mis 
fortune suffered—which cannot be put right by means of enlightened, 
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patient and, above all, consistent policy. That is what is wanted 
above all—consistency, continuity. If it is not established in the 
next few months then the rot may indeed spread until the attempt 
to produce groundnuts by mechanical means on a large scale in 
Tanganyika does indeed become a piece of foolishness. And nobody 
can afford that—least of all the men on the spot who are able and 
willing to go on. 


THE CUP FINAL 


By J. P. W. MALLALIEU, M.P. 


OME people dive into the history of English folk-lore and 
emerge with dead fish which they try to revive on the bank. 
You find them dancing, rather artily, round crafty maypoles— 
to the bewildered amusement of countrymen everywhere. But I 
am glad that they find their pleasure in the past. Otherwise a 
Cup Final ticket would be even more scarce than it is already. 
For the Cup Final is the folk-lore of the future. It is the great 
pagan festiv al of England, the living festival of the present. Though 
its pattern, after nearly seventy years, is becoming settled, it has a 
ritual which has not yet gone stale-and traditions which still have 
meaning, which revive themselves naturally each year. The latest 
Cup Final, between Wolverhampton Wanderers and Leicester City, 
last Saturday had, of course, moments which were all its own. 
Bur it had visible unity with the Cup Finals of bygone years. 

I felt that unity the moment I left the station and saw the gaunt, 
fortress-like towers of Wembley Stadium. For that is the moment 
when the festival really begins. The crowd, as always, was festooned 
with colours, with the black and old gold of the Wolves or the 
blue and white of Leicester. We think of ourselves as a shy, 
reserved people who are afraid of being conspicuous or of making 
But Cup Final day brings out the true nature 
On that 


fools of ourselves. 
of the English with their childish delight in charades. 


or bowler hats. Saber fathers of families will walk towards the 
stadium dressed in suits which are patterned after their team’s colours 
and neither they nor anyone else are self-conscious or think such 
clothing odd. Beside me as I walked up the broad avenue from 
the station were one tall man and five women, every one of them 
dressed from hats to shoes in blue and white ; and, as he walked, 
the man Jooked down his nose at a similar group dressed in black 
and gold. With mock ostentation he kept his girls away from 
them like a gander keeping his flock clear of other geese. 

We went up the avenue slowly at first. There were ninety minutes 
to go before the kick-off, the sun was shining and we could take 
our time. But even in this first “ movement ” of the festival, the move- 
ment of carefree, unself-conscious gaiety, there is always a touch 
of urgency. We began by strolling, letting out from time to time 
a casual cheer or a perfunctory peal on a dinner-bell. But the 
chatter, the cheers and the peals reminded us that our real place 
was inside and not outside the stadium. Until you are inside you 
can never be quite sure that you'll not lose your ticket or that the 
match will not choose to begin an hour early so that you'll miss it. 
So, generating its own excitement, the crowd began to move faster, 
until, when we got near, we could hear sudden bursts of rattles 
and bugle calls from inside the stadium. At that we really began 
to hurry, and even the family groups who had half thought of pic- 
nicking on the grass under the flowering chestnut trees suddenly 
snatched up their sandwiches and were drawn inside. And still 
there was more than an hour before the game. 

But to miss that hour is to miss so much. The stadium seemed 
full already, so full that the bright dresses of the girls were hidden 
and all you could see round the terraces were tops of heads or 
brown faces, But there was any amount of colour elsewhere. The 
grass, freshly cut and rolled like a lawn, had gone deep green after 
the early morning sprinkling of rain. The Guards Band stood 
in the centre of the grass, their scarlet coats splashed against the 
green, and their instruments glinting and twinkling in the sun. 
There were the flame-coloured azaleas in front of the Royal Box 
and, high up on the walls of the stadium, there fluttered a hundred 
flags. And on the terraces behind either goal there was one big 
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patch of colour in the crowd, gold and black behind the east goal 
and blue and white behind the west, for there in the standing 
enclosure the real “fans” were packed, with barely room to swing 
a rattle. 

Once inside, the crowd relaxed, as it always does. The urgency 
had gone. We were in the stadium at last. We should see the 
game for certain now. Even the fans were carefree, blowing the 
“Fall-in” call to the Guards on~ bugles, testing out their rattles, 
launching balloons and offering their rivals a five-goal start. And 
out to us at 2.15 p.m. came Mr. Arthur Caiger. You may think 
that what followed had in it too much of hi-de-hi to be truly English. 
But it took me and, I suspect, the other 100,000 of us straight back 
to our English childhood, or to the happiest moments of it. Mr. 
Caiger climbed, as he always does, to the top of a tall white platform 
in the middle of the grass and, with the backing of the Guards Band, 
began to make this great crowd sing. Now, in theatres, if anyone 
from the stage tries to make an audience sing, we twist in our seats, 
blow our noses and, at best, so that the wretched man on the stage 
shall not feel as uncomfortable as we do, we give him a non- 
committal hum. But at Wembley community singing—like striped 
bowler hats—is part of the festival, and in a moment the crowd 
was wakening John Peel from the dead. “Not bad for a start,” 
said Mr. Caiger. “Now this time I want you to listen as well as 


sing. And if you find that your neighbour is not singing—kick 
him!” Butlinesque ? No doubt. But the gaiety of it all is real. 


But the minutes were ticking by, the songs were changing and 
with them the mood of the crowd was changing too. We began 
to sing those deep, Germanic songs which we pretend to scoff at 
and really wallow in. We sang “Land of Hope and Glory.” We 
sang “Out of the Night” twice over, and at last, as we always do, 
we sang “Abide With Me.” And at that hymn the whole crowd 
rose, men who would not know to take their hats off in a church 
stood bareheaded and reverent in a sports arena and the festival 
passed from the “movement” of gaiety into the “movement” of 
dedication. 

From dedication to struggle is no great transition. Almost in a 
moment there was a tremendous roar, with the rattles blazing, and 
from the tunnel at the east of the stadium came two long lines 
of football players, headed by their managers. They took position 
in front of the Royal Box, waiting for the Dukes of Gloucester 
and Edinburgh, and as they waited not a man among them could 
keep still. Some jumped up and down, some rubbed their hands, 
or some affected to tighten bootlaces. All seemed unconscious of 
the 100,000 pairs of eyes which stared down at them. They knew, 
only, that death would seem merciful beside this ordeal of Cup Final 
nerves. And so, through gaiety, dedication and tenseness to the 
game itself. 

Because Leicester were a struggling team, because their best 
player was in hospital, because they were “certain” to lose, nearly 
everyone at Wembley backed them with their hearts and voices. 
The exceptions, of course, were in the densely packed black and gold 
section behind the east goal. There the rattles roared and rasped 
for the Wolves, and soon. with good reason. For within a 
minutes it was clear to everyone that Wolves were playing the better 
football. Further, the Leicester defenders, breaking with Cup Final 
tradition, were lying too far upfield, so that after a sudden break- 
through Wolves players found themselves with only the goalkeeper, 
Bradley, to beat. In the twelfth minute they did beat him. Hancocks 
burst through on the right wing and sent a fast, head-high centre 
straight to Pye. Pye had only to incline his head and the ball was 
in the net. Thereafter, while the rest of the crowd was almost 
silent, the east goal rattles roared continuously ; and when towards 
the end of the first half Pye got a second goal, following a corner, 
these rattles seemed to be calling for blood, hounding the Leicester 
defence to its doom. When half-time came and only miracles, 
Bradley and erratic shooting had kept the score down to 2-0, 
Wright, the Wolves captain, skipped from the field as though it was 
all over and he was off to the pictures with his girl. 

But it was not all over, as the east side rattlers, howling for more 
goals, had known all along. Leicester came back for the second 
half with their forward line reshuffled and within two minutes they 
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had scored through Griffiths, now playing inside right. Then came 
the turn of the west side rattlers and, indeed, for rattlers all over 
the ground. With the crowd behind them and a goal won back, 
Leicester began both to play football and to fight. For some fifteen 
minutes they were on top and suddenly the crowd roared out that 
Leicester had got another goal, that they were level now, that they 
were going to win. But one finger, the referee’s, and one flag, 
the linesman’s, punctured these hopes almost as they were expressed, 
Chisholm’s shot had gone into the far corner of the net, but the 
referee, before Chisholm had kicked at all, had rightly whistled him 
off-side and the linesman had flagged him. The sudden plunge 
from delight into despondency undid Leicester and within a minute 
Smythe of Wolverhampton had beaten two of their defenders. 
“Go on, pass! ” said a man on my right. “You can’t beat three 
men!” But Smythe did beat three men and there he was facing 
the goalkeeper. Bradley came out and for perhaps a second Smythe 
seemed to pause, watching Bradley’s feet. Then just as Bradley 
put his right foot to the ground Smythe shot to the left and Bradley, 
with his weight wrongly placed, could do no more than lurch. 
That was the end of the struggle. 


FROM PACT TO HEALTH 


EDWARD MONTGOMERY 
New York, April 29th 

HANKS to Mr. Acheson’s skilful conning, the Altantic Pact 

and its complementary programme of military assistance 

seems, for the moment anyway, to be set steady with a fair 
wind behind it. The public hearings of the Senate Public Relations 
Committee on the Pact—ritual preliminary to any important piece 
of legislation—began on Wednesday, April 27th, with Mr. Acheson 
as the first witness. According to all reports he made an excellent 
impression, and combined tact with firmness in facing the issue 
which has been troubling a good many of the less enthusiastic sup- 
porters of the Pact in the Senate, which is whether a vote for the Pact 
automatically implied a moral commitment to vote for the Adminis- 
tration’s estimate of the financial assistance to its signatories that will 
be needed to give it teeth. Mr. Acheson had previously shown some 
signs of wanting to avoid this issue, but when it came to the point 
on Wednesday he grasped the nettle firmly, and several times in the 
course of his long statement to the Foreign Relations Committee and 
the questioning that followed, he reiterated his belief that to accept 
the Pact was necessarily to accept also, in principle at least, the 
obligation of military assistance, although no one would be bound to 
any particular details—as, for example, that of the cost involved. 

This candour on Mr. Acheson’s part somewhat alarmed Senators 
Connolly and Vandenberg, the chief Democratic and Republican 
figures on the Committee, who have been trying all along to keep the 
debate on the Pact itself separate from the discussion of the cost of 
implementing it. But they appear to have been unduly nervous of 
the results of mixing up the debate on the two subjects, for, according 
to the latest reports from Washington, Mr. Acheson’s frankness 
seemed rather to have appealed to most of the other Senators than 
repelled them. 

On the domestic side President Truman’s “ Fair Deal” programme 
is again running into rather heavier weather. The Administration 
navigators in Congress are having to do a good deal of backing and 
filling on the labour legislation for the repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
law and its replacement by a modified version of the Wagner Act. 
It appears almost certain that the Administration Bill will not get 
through the House of Representatives without several amendments 
designed to strengthen the Government’s hand in dealing with labour 
disputes, in line with similar provisions in the Taft-Hartley law. 
But the measure which at the moment is arousing the widest, and 
the wildest, controversy is President Truman’s health programme 
which he recommended to the Congress in a message on April 22nd. 
This controversy has by now become almost an annual spring event 
in American life. Regularly every year for the four years since he 
became President, Mr. Truman has asked Congress for compre- 
hensive Federal health legislation, and regularly every year Congress 
has laid it away on the shelf to coo] for another year. 
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The British have had their argument about a national health 
service, and Mr. Bevan won it. Americans are just in the carly 
stages of theirs. But whereas a year ago both British and Americans 
were arguing in a vacuum, this year Americans have what they have 
heard and read about how the British experiment is working in prac. 
tice to reinforce their arguments—both pro and con. On the whok, | 
think, the American Press has reported the progress of the British 
scheme very fairly. But it was perhaps inevitable that in its earliest 
stages the reports should have tended to stress its shortcomings and 
faults. Latterly the reports have shown a confusing tendency to g0 
rather too far in the opposite direction in emphasising the success 
of the British health service, particularly its political success in main. 
taining popular support for the Labour Government. 

By Mr. Bevan’s standards, Mr. Truman’s proposals would seem 
modest enough to satisfy even the most diehard member of the 
British Medical Association. The core of Mr. Truman’s scheme is g 
system of compulsory health insurance. Every American now covered 
by Social Security—the number is estimated at present at eighty-five 
million, with another thirty-five million to be added if Social Security 
is expanded under other pending “ Fair Deal ” legislation—would be 
covered by the insurance. Every insured individual, as wel] as 
members of his immediate family, would be entitled to complete 
medical, surgical, dental and hospital care. Patients would be free 
to choose their doctor, dentist or hospital, and these in turn would 
be free to accept or reject patients. Doctors, dentists and hospitals 
could choose whether to participate in the scheme full-time, par- 
time or not at all. Doctors and dentists would be allowed to decide 
locally the method of payment—whether on a salary basis, a fee 
basis, a flat sum per year for each patient, or some combination of 
methods. Hospitals would be paid on the basis of the actual cost 
of furnishing services, and patients would be permitted to pay for 
special luxuries, such as private rooms. The scheme would be 
administered nationally, but its actual] operation would be in the 
hands of local committees set up by the state governments. 

The cost of all this, under Mr. Truman’s plan, would be met 
by the creation of a Federal health insurance fund. This fund would 
be supported by a 3 per cent. “ pay-roll tax,” to which employers 
would contribute 1} per cent. annually of their total pay-roll, em- 
ployees would contribute 1} per cent. of their weekly cheque or 
monthly salary, and the Federal Government would contribute a 
sum equivalent to } per cent. of the total national pay-roll for the 
first five years and 1 per cent. thereafter. The payments of the 
individual insured person would, however, be limited to 1} per cent. 
on the first $4,800 of income, so that the maximum individual pay- 
ment would be $72 a year. This tax is calculated to produce about 
$4.5 billion a year, and Federal assistance would bring the total 
insurance fund up to about $5.3 billion the first five years and 
$6 billion thereafter. Estimates of the cost of the scheme vary widely, 
from the Administration’s $6 billion to $7 billion a year to the 
American Medical Association’s $18 billion. 

But the ink was hardly dry on Mr. Truman’s message to Congress 
outlining his plan before the American Medical Association roared to 
the attack. A quotation from the A.M.A.’s statement wil] show 
that it has nothing to learn from its British counterpart in the matter 
of opposition. ‘The statement declares: 

“There is neither hope nor promise of progress in this system 
of regimented medical care. It is the discredited system of 
decadent nations which are now living off the bounty of the 
American people—and if adopted here it would not only 
jeopardise the health of our people but would gravely endanger 
our freedom. It is one of the final, irrevocable steps towards 
State Socialism—and every American should be alerted to the 
danger.” 

The A.M.A. evidently thinks that one reason why its British 
colleagues failed to block the creation of the National Health Service 
in Britain was because their opposition was not sufficiently vigorous. 
The A.M.A. does not intend to repeat the B.M.A.’s mistake if it can 
help it. Nobody in Washington seems to think that Mr. Truman’s 
health programme has any better chance of passage this year than 
it had last year or the year before that. But at any rate no one can 
say Mr. Truman has not tried. 
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EXPERIMENT WITH GIANTS 


By JOHN WILLIAMS 

HE Bristol Brabazon, in its present form, is a research pro- 

ject intended primarily to explore the problems of the 

practicability of the roo-ton aircraft. The lessons which it 
is hoped to learn during the trials will be used in the design of 
later aircraft. The £6,000,000 scheme for developing the Brabazon 
(with another £6,000,000 for the Assembly Hall where the machine 
js serviced, and the runway from which it operates) is like the 
Cheops Pyramid—the symbol of a monumental accumulation of 
knowledge. This information will provide guidance in the evolu- 
tion of very large aircraft or, as they are more fashionably described, 
global super-bombers and super-transports. The Brabazon seems 
very large indeed because it skips a stage in evolution. For some 
reason which has not, so far, been satisfactorily explained, the 
Government’s supply department has failed to sponsor at the right 
time the development of 150,000 lb. transport aircraft. This class 
should, logically, bridge the gap between existing transports like 
the 80,000 Ib. civil Avro Tudor, and the Brabazon, which has a 
design gross weight of 285,000 lb. Thus, in Britain, we have no 
counterpart to the U.S. Navy’s 150,000 lb. transport, the Lockheed 
Constitution. B.O.A.C. have consequently been obliged to buy 
Boeing Stratocruisers from America—a purchase of such doubtful 
wisdom that it is rightly being challenged on technical grounds in 
Parliament. The prototype Brabazon has been constructed with 
nothing to help us but the successful completion of two 130,000 Ib. 
Short Shetland flying-boats and the 100,000 Ib. Avro Shackleton long- 
range military reconnaissance aircraft—the first of which has recently 
flown. 

Many people outside and inside the aircraft industry shake their 
heads at the Brabazon. Even Lord Brabazon himself, at one time, 
seemed doubtful about the merits of the major project evolved from 
the recommendations of his committee. Nevertheless, techno- 
logically, the Bristol 167 design is up to date by the most recent 
standards, although the operators have not, as yet, been publicly 
persuaded of its practicability. A test of the success of the Brabazon 
is to set it beside the American counterpart, the Convair XC-99 
(a somewhat larger civil version of the B-36 bomber in U.S.A.A.F. 
squadrons), one of which has been flying for nearly a year. The 
Convair and the Brabazon are the two largest landplanes in the 
world. The Convair with 18,000 h.p., or even with the theoretical 
21,000 hi.p., is relatively underpowered and its fuselage too large for 
it to be able to take passengers over a very long range. Although 
the Brabazon and the Convair were built on opposite sides of the 
Atlantic, with no interchange of information, the dimensions, weights 
and general configuration of the two aircraft are practically identical. 

We can be proud of the Brabazon as an engineering achievement. 
It is a daring attempt on the part of the chief designer—Mr. A. E. 
Russell—to introduce many innovations. These include, first, the 
principle of using four pairs of buried engines, which are coupled 
and drive the four contra-rotating propellers through a system of 
gears and shafts. The history of the Brabazon’s power-plants goes 
back to the period at the end of the war, when in Britain we decided 
that the industry had not the man-power to continue large-scale 
development and research on both piston engines and gas turbines. 
The ruling to develop turbines exclusively has since been the subject 
ot some controversy, which is interesting in itself. But it only 
affects the Brabazon because it was necessary to undertake the design 
of a suitable turbine for this particular airframe. Aircraft 
turbines, despite earlier optimism, do, in fact, require many years 
of development, and the Bristol Proteus of 3,200 h.p.—eight of 
which were designed for the production Brabazon—could not be 
developed in time for the first prototype. The company’s chief test 
pilot—Mr. A. J. Pegg—will therefore fly it initially with eight 
Centaurus piston engines. Unfortunately, also, the wing structure 
has had to be arranged deep enough to bury entirely the large bulky 
Designed from the start for the slimmer turbines, 


gas 


piston engines. 


the wing could have been made thinner. However, the cruising 
speed of the production version, proposed for the North Atlantic 
route, will be about 350 m.p.h. (which is only 1§ m.p.h. less than 


te maximum speed of Spitfires used in the first half of the war). 
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A significant technical point about the Convair and the Proteus 
Brabazon is that the faster the Convair goes the greater is thd 
specific fuel consumption, with corresponding reduction in range, 
The gas turbines of the Brabazon reach maximum efficiency only 
at full throttle, so the nearer the Brabazon can creep to 400 m.p.h. 
cruising speed the better is its specific fuel consumption, and thé 
greater is the range. The principle of using buried engines appeals 
to any designer, since with the engines stowed out of sight there is 
far less wing drag, which allows a greater cruising speed. An 
additional advantage is the accessibility of the engines during flight. 
Another new device fitted to the aircraft is the gust alleviator. 
During flight at altitude or in certain kinds of cloud the air pockets 
—or bumps or gusts, as they are called in aviation circles—impose 
a sudden load on the structure, especially at high speeds, besides 
throwing the passengers about. By the use of a gust detector in the 
extreme nose, the’ unpleasant affects of the gust can be anticipated 
and then, by allowing some parts of the structure to operate more 
flexibly, the .effects of the gust can be alleviated. A third important 
innovation is the use of very large power-operated flying controls, 
necessary because the pilot can only exert about 100 lb. with his 
hands and 200 Ib. with his feet. The pilot controls a series of 
valves which pass hydraulic power to the control surfaces, but an 
elaborate system of duplication is necessary to make any system 
of this kind acceptable. 


The main problem in the Brabazon has been the necessity success- 
fully to “scale up” various components. Often scaling up in size 
introduces inordinately difficult problems. The undercarriage has 
proved to be a vast and remarkable piece of engineering. Various 
wheel layouts were considered, and a conventional system of dupli- 
cated main-wheels under each wing and a pair of steerable nose- 
wheels in front was chosen. The object is to produce wheels and 
tyres which distribute the load as much as possible. The Brabazon 
must have big “footprints”; otherwise its great weight will tip 
the corners of the concrete blocks which form the runway. Pioneer 
work was carried out in developing the pressure equipment neces- 
sary to maintain comfortable conditions in the huge cabin when the 
aircraft is flying at cruising altitude. Every door, window and 
crevice must be hermetically sealed to prevent the air, which is 
pumped under pressure into the cabin, from leaking away, except 
through the proper discharge valve. It was found, for instance, 
that air can even get between thé strands of electric wire passing 
through pressure bulkheads. Every one of the hundreds of controls, 
pipes and cables entering the pressure region from outside needs 
special treatment to prevent pressure losses. If the pressure equip- 
ment fails, the Proteus-Brabazon will be able to descend at once to 
about 10,000 feet without discomfort to the passengers, and at this 
low altitude (unfavourable for all gas turbines) the fuel consumption 
will not rise so far as to prevent the aircraft from reaching land 
with reasonable safety margins on the Atlantic service. In other 
words, life in the Brabazon does not depend upon the proper 
functioning of the pressure system. 


It is worth-while remembering that both the Brabazon and tha 
Convair are dwarfed by the Hughes Hercules flying boat which, 
designed for a gross weight of 400,000 Ib., has flown in America, 
If you are looking for the perfect “ white elephant,” then you have 
it in the Hercules, a wooden flying boat of old-fashioned layout, 
doubtful durability and with inadequate power. The Brabazon 
could be fairly described as the forerunner of a practical, very long- 
range transport, which holds promise of doing a good job for 
B.O.A.C. and offering new standards of comfort and speed. The 
second Brabazon powered by Proteus turbines will probably 
fly some time in 1951. This will be a momentous period in 
British aviation, for the first 300,000 Ib. Saunders-Roe Princess 
flying-boat is expected also to fly about the same time. These two 
projects, if successful, are likely to set the pace in transcontinental 
air travel; offering speed and reliability with a quiet, effortless, 
vibrationless motion. And, most important, the turbines burn 
paraffin—a safe fuel of low volatility. The present weight limit of 
300,000 Ib. is an arbitrary figure, and, aerodynamically, there is no 
apparent reason why a 1,000,000 Ib. (450-ton) aircraft should not be 
constructed, if such a Behemoth could be put to some useful! purpose, 
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THE GREEK HYMNS 


By JAMES M. MATTHEWS (Balliol College, Oxford) 


R. MARTIN COOPER’S review in the Spectator of 

April 15th of the concert of Greek music given at Morley 

College on April 6th by Miss Arda Mandikian was so 
magically in sympathy with the music and with the ideas which gave 
rise to the concert that it is scarcely possible to touch again on 
any aspect of Greek music without to some extent echoing his 
words. But it is because any such re-echo would still preserve the 
ring of an authentic and important musical experience, and will in 
time reverberate far and wide, that I feel justified in corroborating 
Mr. Cooper’s words from my own experience, having been closely 
connected with the concert of April 6th from its inception, from a 
time, in fact, when it was scarcely the germ of an idea. 

Some two years ago, when the few surviving examples of ancient 
Greek music stil] seemed to those who had examined them a rather 
disappointing revelation of the art which Plato and Aristotle rated 
so uncompromisingly high, three of us—the other two were Miss 
Mandikian and Alan Collingridge, of Morley College, who like myself 
was serving in the Army—were in Athens attempting to discover 
the elusive secret of the six hymns. The exact problem which had 
to be solved was simple to define but formidable in its scale. From 
one point of view all that needed to be done was to perform the 
hymns in such a way that they were musically coherent and con- 
vincing ; and this was relatively simple, because we had examined 
the various published texts of the hymns and found that there was 
virtually no important disagreement between scholars over the actual 
notes to be sung. But simply to have done this would not have 
been enough, for the crux of the problem lay in the fact that we 
actually knew what effect the music had on the Greeks who heard 
it 2,000 years ago. We knew that it moved them so profoundly and 
occupied so dominant a place in their lives that they named the son 
of Zeus himself, the god Apollo, its supreme exponent and guardian, 
built temples in his honour and invoked him at almost every festival 
and ceremony of their community ; and, further, that their philo- 
sophers considered its ethical influence so powerful that they said 
it should play a vital part in the education of every child, and, with 
this in view, laid down certain styles of composition which should 
be adhered to, forbidding some, our own major scale included, and 
advocating others. All this we knew to have been the effect of a 
single slim line of melody such as the First Delphic Hymn of 
138 B.c., the text of which we held in our hands; and we could 
not consider the problem of the music finally solved until it could 
be performed in such a way that it would have the same kind of 
effect on those who heard it as it did on the Grecks. 

It was the unfamiliarity of the demand made by the problem which 
was its major difficulty. It challenged with unprecedented force 
ene of the weakest spots in the musical tradition of Western Europe. 
Its very simplicity made it formidable, for it concerned nothing more 
than the performance of a single unaccompanied melody. What 
had to be done was quite precise ; it was to find a manner of per- 
forming this melody such that it would satisfy the claim which the 
Greeks made for their music. But the claim was an overwhelming 
one; there has never been such a claim made for any music, let 
alone for one which employed the irreducible minimum of musical 
resources. In terms of our own tradition it seemed almost absurdly 
exaggerated. To speak of the music of our tradition as being above 
all an ethical influence and a first essential for the moral and 
spiritual development of a child would sound to modern ears as 
un;easonable and superstitious as a proposal to carve Byrd’s “ Non 
nobis” canon on the walls of the Bank of England as the Athenians 
carved the First Delphic Hymn on the walls of their Treasury at 
Delphi. Yet the claim had been made, and with certainty and 
positiveness. There was no practical alternative but to accept it as 
being fully justified and to readjust our ingrained attitude to 
melodic music so as to accord with it. 

In this respect our own education in the musical tradition of 
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Western Europe was particularly ill-suited to give us much guidance 
or to suggest to us that virtually all that was needed was a close 
and thorough examination of melody. Experiment for six hundred 
years in the vast complexities of harmony and polyphony has taken 
place in Europe almost entirely at the expense of the study of 
melody, and has left Western Europeans with only the poorest of 
equipment for the understanding of melodic music. Indeed, it 
became clear to us after a very short time that our musical education 
was being far more of a hindrance than a help in approaching the 
ancient hymns, partly because it encouraged us to look for charac- 
teristics in the music which were not there—harmonies, counter. 
point, major and minor keys, sonata or symphonic form, the 
“tempered ” scale—and partly because it had accustomed us to 
think musically in terms of the church and the concert-hall rather 
than the temple, the amphitheatre, the fiery sun and the wind. The 
effort of unlearning these habits of thinking about music was quite 
out of proportion to the actual effort of entering into the heart of 
the ancient hymns ; and the awkward process of retracing our steps 
back through centuries of musical history was perhaps only made 
worth while by the certain promise of vital discoveries in the end, 


However, badly equipped by our training as we were to under- 
take a ruthless analysis of melodic music, we were not entirely 
without help, for all around us and every day within our sight 
were examples of the very principles we were trying to discover, 
We lived and worked within sight of the Acropolis against its back- 
ground of Salamis and the sea; and everywhere round us could be 
found reminiscences of the intense atmosphere of Greek life—a 
performance of a Greek tragedy, an ancient site within reach of 
Athens, Greek vases and paintings and, perhaps most of all, the 
heat and the sunshine, with their almost intoxicating effect on body 
and brain. In all this the secret of Greek melody was implicit. 
It may have been in the Parthenon, above all, that the answer was. 
made most vivid, partly because in the Parthenon the whole of the 
finality and fullness of Greek life seemed to us to find its most 
intense expression and partly because we had learnt, from a book 
by the American Jay Hambidge, that the geometrical proportions of 
the Parthenon were so simple that the entire temple could have been 
built using only a postcard for its measurements. 


This fact epitomised for us the profound simplicity which is 
characteristic of everything which the Greeks touched. It was the 
key to a civilisation which had reached its point of fulfilment, where 
there was no groping for a faith because religion and life were wholly 
identified, and no search for an artificial stimulus to strength because 
the earth itself was seen as the source of all strength and life. It was 
inconceivable that a people for whom the Parthenon represented 
everything they believed in should have wanted a music any more 
complicated or ornamental than the ancient hymns. Indeed, no 
music could have precisely satisfied their needs which did not achieve 
just that combination of, at the same time, the richest complexity 
and the utmost simplicity, which is only made possible by the fullest 
exploitation of all the resources of melody. 

But one more problem remained. We had decided why it was 
that the Greeks possessed the kind of music they did and what place 
it had in their tradition, but we had not yet discovered what was 
the quality of the musical experience which they got from hearing 
it. A journey to Delphi provided an answer fo this and, 
with it, a supreme and indelible experience. The problem 
at this point was nothing less than the re-creation of a people; 
but it was not as difficult as it seemed. The site of Delphi, 
nestling in the shoulder of the huge mountain mass of Parnassos, 
where the gods lived as surely as we breathed, is as close to the 
spirit of the Greeks today as the sun which burns down on it and 
the warm scents which drift up from the deep valley below. The 
amphitheatre, though tufts of grass grew in between the stones, 
might have been packed with people. And by the time the hymns 
were sung there was no longer any difficulty to be resolved. An 
inward desire had grown to which such a music could be the only 
answer ; and the fact that it was an exacting music and made n0 
concessions to the listener was to be welcomed ; for concessions were 
at such a moment wanted least of all things. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


F the many gifts which the English possess, the most 
engaging to my mind is their inextinguishable optimism. 
The Scots, being a clear-headed race, are less optimistic ; 
the Welsh, I am assured, are not optimistic in the least. But whole 
continents may sink like Atlantis below the waves, whole empires 
may dissolve before their very eyes, and the English will persist in 
persuading themselves that all this misfortune has been designed 
as some blessing in disguise and that it is certain to be fine on 
Sunday. The more superficial among’ foreign observers, being 
irritated by this habit of evasion, are apt to ascribe it to our well- 
known hypocrisy, forgetting that hypocrisy comes from a desire to 
deceive others rather than from a desire to deceive oneself. Yet 
some more serious students of the English temperament have con- 
tended that it all derives from our extreme dislike of emotional or 
intellectual discomfort. Such critics aver that the English are the 
most spiritually indolent of all peoples, and that they have in the 
process of evolution developed a faculty for not facing facts, which 
js something more than an ordinafy psychological escape from pain, 
and amounts to a biological phenomenon. I am tempted, when 
foreign critics say these cruel things, to reply that it was not by 
optimism alone that we produced the greatest literature in the world, 
that we civilised a quarter of the earth’s surface, and that we became 
pioneers and inventors in many important branches of industry and 
science. I am tempted even to remark that, however valuable an 
asset our optimism became for us in 1940 and the grim years that 
followed, there were other qualities also which enabled us to stand 
and endure alone. Yet although I tend, when English institutions 
or the English character are criticised by foreigners, to become 
extravagantly patriotic, I admit that when I am alone with my own 
beloved compatriots there are moments, and not infrequent moments, 
when I feel that there may be some truth in all the ingenious and 
idiotic things which the foreign observer is apt to say. 


* . * = 


The cause of our optimism is not solely a desire to escape from 
unpleasant thoughts or feelings ; it is also generated by an equable 
and bracing climate, by healthy if ill-cooked food, by the practice 
of taking regular exercise, by many centuries of independence, and 
by a long if untenable tradition that the English are always virtuous 
and never beaten. It 1s fortified. moreover, by the assumption that 
our virtues are apparent, not to ourselves only, but also to the other 
less privileged inhabitants of this large globe. It derives, in fact, 
from a deep and quite modest conviction that we are a most deserving 
people, and that, whatever unhappy incidents may occur in our 
rough island story, the general trend of destiny will ensure that we 
become better and better all the time. I do not deny that this great 
reservoir of self-assurance, obnoxious though it may be to outsiders, 
does, in fact, constitute a valuable national asset. It provides us, in 
times of stress, with a reserve of energy and resolution. And how- 
ever irritating may be the varied forms of national vanity, they are 
preferable to the tragic internal maladies which afflict those peoples 
who have lost their own self-confidence, and are in danger thereby 
of also losing their self-respect. I should not like to see the English 
becoming too self-critical ; it is a debilitating and un-English thing 
to become. 

* * * * 


There are occasions, however, when our infinite capacity for 
making virtues of necessities causes me to catch my breath. I should 
not dream, for instance, of denying that it had become necessary to 
accord independence to India and Pakistan. I admit, moreover, that 
the skill shown by Lord Mountbatten and the Prime Minister has 
enabled us to extricate ourselves from a difficult position with credit 
and honour. The former, by his vivid and sincere sympathy with 
Indian aspirations, by the actual charm of his personality, succeeded 
in draining off the poisons of bitterness from this sad divorce. The 
latter, by the power of his integrity, has now been able to prevent 


India from severing all connection with the Commonwealth. The 
whole transaction has been most ably handled, and that in itself is 
a cause for congratulation, even for self-congratulation. But that 
does not mean that the loss of the brightest jewel in the Imperial 
crown is an agreeable event, as some people seem to have persuaded 
themselves. It is a disagreeable event which might have been even 
more disagreeable had it not been managed with such skill and 
rectitude. Nor do I feel that the Declaration published after the 
meeting of the representatives of the Commonwealth countries will 
strike foreign observers as a masterpiece of logic. To their jaundiced 
eyes it may seem to be self-contradictory in that in the same para- 
graph it says that India will no longer recognise the King as 
sovereign, and that India will continue to recognise the King as Head 
of the Commonwealth. I am not suggesting that the Declaration is 
anything but a valuable and ingeniously drafted document. All I 
am saying is that it is somewhat too optimistic to hail as the advent 
of a new era of fraternity a deed of separation which must inevitably 
leave many delicate problems still unsolved. 


* * * * 


Let me take another recent example of this our national tendency 
to ease the smart of misfortune by exaggerating incidental solaces. 
The Chinese Communists cross the Yangtse, occupy the capital and 
advance on Shanghai. This in ali certainty is a highly disagreeable 
event. It may mean that, while we are straining every nerve to 
save the western tip of Europe, the Russians will succeed in securing 
control of vast areas of Asia with the immense resources and man- 
power therein contained. It may be true, as some experts aver, that 
the Chinese Communists will not take their orders from Moscow, 
and that the situation may settle down, or disintegrate, into more 
manageable form. Yet on the face of it the Western world has 
during the last five weeks suffered a major defeat in China, the 
consequences of which even the most eupeptic expert cannot honestly 
predict. The pain and apprehension which the prospect of such 
alarming potentialities must cause to all men of good will is, as 
Wordsworth would certainly have said, “permanent, obscure and 
dark, and shares the nature of infinity.” Yet such is our tendency to 
avoid the contemplation of the unpleasant that we switch off into 
comforting thoughts about the heroism displayed by the wireless 
operator in the ‘Amethyst.’ Let it not be said that I am mitigating 
the courage of that brave boy; the tough sense of duty which he 
and his shipmates displayed does assuredly fortify our faith in the 
qualities of the younger generation. All I am saying is that the 
efficiency and valour displayed by the officers and men of the 
‘Amethyst’ should not be allowed to obscure the fact that the 
Communists have crossed the Yangtse and that all organised resist- 
ance against them appears for the moment to have collapsed. This 
is the central and most lamentable fact. 


* * * * 


It is, I suppose, an amiable defect to be always seeking for the 
silver lining in every cloud. But it is not an eccentricity which is 
of much value in a typhoon. I am sure that many readers of this 
article will lay it down, or throw it down, with a feeling of acute 
displeasure, accusing me of being guilty of “bad taste.” That 
curious term is frequently applied by Englishmen to those who seek 
to dispel their illusions or to strip their excuses and evasions bare. 
It was this national wincing away from the disagreeable which 
beguiled us, applauding loudly, along the primrose path which led 
to Munich. I-know that it is nicer to feel all warm and comfortable 
inside. But the world today does not mean to be warm or com- 
fortable. And it is a better thing, even if it causes momentary 
offence, to remark that the Emperor has no clothes at all, than to 
laud his bangles and brocade. A better thing even to say foolish 
things boldly, as that dear man, the President of the Royal Academy, 
said things boldly about Picasso and Matisse. 





THE THEATRE 


The Power of Darkness. By Leo Tolstoy. English Version by Peter 
Glenville. (Lyric.) 

To.stoy was incapable of the terrible howler committed by the 
poet Gray when he referred to “the short and simple annals of the 
poor.” Complex, vehement and protracted, the doings of his peasants 
sprawl and interlace in a plot free altogether from the pathetic 
fallacy of which Gray seems to have been a victim. Presented on 
the stage, they ought to compel our atttention, but do not. We 
are aware of a sombre power in the conception of this rather shapeless 
tragedy, and in its execution of much truth and percipience ; but 
we remain untouched by pity or horror. We are—not to put too 
fine a point upon it—bored. 


I am afraid that this is partly the fault of the actors. If a gentleman 
is (as I believe) the hardest thing in nature for an actor to present, 
a peasant offers serious difficulties too, and in this production they 
are overcome with only a very partial success. You really want 
Irish, not English players for a piece of this kind ; and the cast at 
the Lyric are not helped by the dialogue, in which Mr. Peter 
Glenville has paraphrased somebody else’s translation of Tolstoy. 
Nobody ever quite says, “So what?” or “You’ve had it! ” but 
they very nearly do; the tone of their talk is not only modern but 
urban, and when they talk of cows or carry bits of harness about 
we are uneasily aware of incongruity and pretence. 


This fault weakens the performances of Mr. Stewart Granger and 
Miss Jean Simmons as Nikita and Akulina. She is a cat when she 
ought to be a vixen, he is a sulky corner-boy when he ought to be a 
self-destroying demon. Neither yet has the range or the power for 
the parts which they have gallantly attempted. Of the others, Miss 
Sonia Dresdel, Mr. Herbert Lomas and Miss Perlita Neilson act 
effectivély, but only Miss Mary Clare, as Nikita’s mother, brings 
for a moment into Shaftesbury Avenue the raw chill air of the 
steppes, the taste of black bread, the acrid fug of a peasant home. 


Mr. Georges Wakhevitch’s sets are good and Mr. Peter Glenville’s 
production is intelligently melodramatic. But actors who are pre- 
tending to be Russians in mid-winter really ought not to be allowed, 
when they enter the house, to leave the front door open, even 
for a second ; and a samovar is not, like a refrigerator, a mysterious 
engine kept somewhere in the back premises, but an integral feature 
of the living-room. PETER FLEMING. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


a THE CINEMA 
“ The Great Gatsby.” (Plaza.)}——“ The Kissing Bandit.” : 
“ Tulsa.” (Odeon.). , . “ Empine) 
WitH a cast headed by Mr. Alan Ladd, Miss Betty Field, Mr. 
Macdonald Carey, Miss Ruth Hussey, Mr. Barry Sullivan and Mr 
Howard da Silva, The Great Gatsby gets off to a flying start, ang 
though perhaps it takes too many time hurdles back into the 
for the most part it maintains a good steady pace and comes UP to 
a fine finish. Taken from a story by the late Mr. Scott Fitzgerald, 
it concerns a man’s dream and how he seeks to materialise it. Ags 
youth Mr. Ladd meets a millionaire who tells him that the only, the 
one and only way to get the things he wants in life is to hay 
money. With the seed of this unhappy idea planted in his breag 
he leaves the girl he loves and goes off to the 1914 war, but it js 
not until he returns in 1918 to find that she has married a rig 
man that the seed bears fruit. He decides that the only way » 
win her back is to make even more money than her husband (assum. 
ing that every woman has her price), and he thus becomes a gangster 
and shoots his way into a fortune. It would take too long to unravel 
more of the plot, which is a little out of this world, but in the end 
he gets shot for a murder he has not committed. The picture is 
blessed with reasonable dialogue and extremely good acting, Miss 
Field’s portrayal of an unhappy pampered woman who always takes 
the line of least resistance, and hates herself for doing it, being 
especially fine. The whole atmosphere of the 1920s—the restlessness, 
the richness, the clothes, songs and amorality—is admirably invoked, 
and it is strange to think that not only the accoutrements but also 
the attitude of mind of those not so distant days are now definitely 
“ period.” 

* * * - 

Tediously normal in almost all respects, I must confess that there 
is one subject upon which my abnormality protrudes like a hump. 
I cannot, you see, love Mr. Frank Sinatra with the passion shared 
by ninety per cent of the female film-going population of the westem 
world. I admire his voice, indeed if I close my eyes I can truthfully 
say I love it, but his personality rings no bell, not even a small 
tricycle bell, in my heart. I realise that this sets me apart from my 
fellow women, and naturally I am sensitive about it, but until I 
have time to go to see a psycho-analyst—there is obviously some- 
thing drastically wrong with me—I must in all honesty proclaim 
that I did not think Mr. Sinatra very good in The Kissing Bandit, 
and I did not think The Kissing Bandit very good either. Love, 1 
know, would have changed all this, would have turned the quite 
nice songs into symphonies, the quite nice dancing into poetry and 
the more than quite nice Miss Kathryn Grayson with her fetching 
ways and her fine coloratura voice into an angel. As for Frankie, 
he would have walked in a holy radiance, his ascetic face and even 
more ascetic legs cleaving the dream clouds on their way to the 
wide open gate of my heart. But the gate was shut, and I can only 
report, cold-blooded fish that I am, the The Kissing Bandit is 4 
mediocre musical, Mexican, romantic and too long. 

. * i 

Tulsa is chiefly memorable for an awe-inspiring fire, a fire which 
sweeps to the ground Miss Susan Hayward’s oil derricks with a 
splendour and noise worthy of Judgement Day. The film, as you 
may have guessed, is about oil, and how Oklahoma’s green and 
pleasant face was scarred, and the cattle that browsed upon it 
poisoned so that Tulsa, which is not a pretty place, should raise 
its pinnacles to a disapproving heaven. Mr. Robert Preston on the 
ethical side and Mr. Lloyd Gough on the venal battle bravely with 
each other, Mr. Pedro Armendariz battles bravely for his land, and 
the onlookers can but battle bravely with their tears at so much 
beauty destroyed in order that one day, thanks to oil, they may be 
conveniently bombed in their beds. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


Tue City Opera Club’s performance of Mozart’s La Clemenza a 
Tito on April 27th was a most spirited and in many ways an admir- 
able one. This Italian opera seria, written in the last year of the 
composer’s life when he was already working on the Requiem, was 
the first of Mozart’s operas to reach London. It was written in haste 
for the celebrations of the coronation of the Emperor Leopold Il 
at Prague, and Metastasio’s libretto, worked over by Mazzola, was 
more than half a century old (Gluck had set it in 1752), a court piece 
resurrected for a court occasion. 
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It is usual to dismiss all the characters as puppets, mere personi- 
fications of various virtues and vices without any specifically human 
characteristics. That was plainly not Mozart’s feeling, and if Metas- 
tasio’s characters lack strong characterisation in the modern sense, 
the reality of their dilemmas and their very recognisably human 
reactions gave Mozart opportunities which he did not miss. 
There is flattery of the estate of royalty in the person of Titus, 
certainly—have the Yugoslavs not thought of giviug Mozart’s opera 
jin modern dress with Vitellia as a Cominform spy ?—but is this 
unbelievably noble and magnanimous Roman emperor really any 
less real than, say, Pizarro or Mélisande or Salome ? Or is it that 
modern taste will accept any excess so long as it be not an excess 
of goodness, which is universally voted to be savourless and slightly 
ludicrous? If La Clemenza di Tito were a fierce onslaught on 
monarchy, and Titus were represented as monotonously and improb- 
ably evil as Metastasio made him good, it would be acclaimed as a 
great revolutionary document and much more would be found to 
say in favour of Mozart’s music. Such is the effect of fashions of 
thought on the lives of operas. 

More seriously, perhaps, La Clemenza di Tito is a singers’ opera 
with two castrato parts and a wealth of florid decoration which would 
defeat any modern singer. The City Opera Club grappled manfully 
with the many difficulties, and even though the singing lacked finish 
and brilliance it was never colourless or undramatic. The production 
by Ambrose Winship, who also sang the part of Titus, was admirably 
simple and dignified, the grouping and gestures were stylised without 
being stiff and the great crowd scene at the end of Act I, lit by the 
glow of the burning Capitol, was genuinely dramatic by any standard, 
ancient or modern. 

* * * - 

At Covent Garden Joan Hammond sang the part of Leonora in 
the Fidelio of April 29th. Her appearance was admirable, and in 
the first act she made use of what may have been a slight natural 
nervousness to express Leonora’s embarrassment and anxiety caused 
by the arrangements for her marriage with Marcelline. Leonora’s 
mind is elsewhere ; she must continually recall her attention to the 
farcical situation which is developing around her ; and this was just 
the impression given by Miss Hammond. She rose very nearly to 
the height of the tragic dénouement in Act II, and a little less reserve 
in her agonised trepidation and her passionate exultation would have 
given her interpretation real greatness. Her voice has not quite the 
size or the emotional range for an ideal Leonora, and this was most 
noticeable during her great outburst in the second scene of Act I. 
Here she has to hold the whole stage alone and enact, with voice 
and gesture—but especially with voice—a complicated emotional 
sequence, ranging from passionate revulsion through hope to 
desperate love and exaltation. 

* * * + 


At the concert celebrating his seventieth birthday Sir Thomas 
Beecham gave of his best and most personal. The first movement 
of Mozart’s Haffner symphony has never sounded more brilliant or 
more passionate, nor Delius’s Sea Drift (with Gordon Clinton and 
the Luton Choral Society) more exquisitely nostalgic. Sir Arnold 
Bax’s Garden of Fand did indeed charm, “ magic casements, opening 
on the foam of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn” and the hyper- 
borean spell of Sibelius’s Tapiola held the complete Albert Hall, 
packed to the roof, enthralled. Sir Thomas spoke of his plans for 
the next forty or fifty years, and I shall look forward to his con- 
certs as to one of the certain joys of my old age, when I am in my 
eighties and Sir Thomas rising 120. MartTIn Cooper. 


ART 


It is a commonplace among critics that the summer exhibition of 
the Royal Academy, being always the same exhibition, is difficult 
to write about. And, of course, all the academic truisms are to be 
found at Burlington House this year as always. There are the 
illustrators of enormous but misplaced technical skill and of none ; 
there are the glossy portraitists of glossy men of affairs, the dis- 
tinguishing marks of whose individualities are not easily apprehended; 
there are the landscapists, the innate vulgarity of whose vision is 
only emphasised by the vigour with which it is expressed. Yet, if 
the R.A. does not change from year to year, it does change a little 
from decade to decade, and there is a good deal in Burlington 
House today which could scarcely have been foreseen before the 
late war. 

The most conspicuous novelty—if only on account of its size—is 
John Minton’s large decoration, The Harbour. Mr. Minton would 
not, I think, claim this to be one of his most successful works, but 
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inevitably at Burlington House it has become the white hand- 
kerchief of the tug-of-war that‘is going on, out of sight, between 
the younger associates and the elder academicians. Consequentiy 
it may well have attributed to it both vices and virtues which it 
does not, in fact, possess. However, taken together with the 
paintings that flank it in Gallery XI—by Dame Ethel Walker, 
Ruskin Spear, Edward Le Bas, James Fitton, Rodrigo Moynihan, 
Robert Buhier, Leslie Cole, Raymond Kanelba, Adrian Ryan, John 
Aldridge, Ethelbert White, Carel Weight, Dod Procter, Richard 
Eurich, John Newton and John Nash—it does represent a very 
marked development in academic policy, or at least in academic 
understanding. I complained last year that the so-called “ modern” 
works admitted were not genuine. Though the President has gone 
out of his way to make it clear once again that he has neither 
the ability nor the wish to differentiate in these matters, somebody 
else has done so this year, with the result that the “ modern ” works, 
whether successful or no, are at least works of integrity. 

I find this tendency repeated, I am happy to report, throughout 
the exhibition. If the general level rarely rises above its usual 
mediocrity, the slap-happy splashers—and by that I mean the 
essentially academic realists who feel the way to be up-to-date is 
to wield the brush ever more wildly—seem to have been more 
rigorously excluded than hitherto. The pictures may be unheroic 
to the point of boredom, but I found them more ploddingly honest 
than of late. The two most honourable traditions represented are 
those of Sickert—Lord Methuen is No. 1 in the catalogue, and has 
been joined, rather surprisingly, by Le Bas, who has renounced his 
allegiance to Bonnard—and of the ex-Euston Roaders, their pupils 
and camp-followers, of whom Moynihan remains one of the most 
skilful. Also noteworthy among the oils are the embroidered 
landscapes of Charles Ginner, the carefully constructed compositions 
of Robin Darwin, and the sweet confections of Anne Redpath. 
Emerging as a dominant figure is Ruskin Spear, whose six canvases, 
pearly in colour or eccentric in lighting, reach a uniformly high 
standard. 


The prints, transferred this year to the small South Room, are 
as technically competent as always. Among the watercolours those 
of John Nash are first and very much foremost this year. Bawden 
and Pitchforth are there, and Alan Sorre] makes a welcome return 
(last year he was represented only by an architectural drawing) 
with three of his wildly romantic but meticulous fantasies. The 
largest piece of sculpture—a fountain group by Charles Wheeler—is 
not perhaps the most successful, but I liked Siegfried Charoux’s 
The Friends more than some of his work and Karen Jonzen’s 
terra-cottas (though the Reclining Figure did not seem to gain 
appreciably by having been made several times larger than most of 
her serene and golden girls). 

As a footnote, I should like to suggest that sales be celebrated 
with stars of a lesser magnitude. A painting like Buhler’s Outskirts 
of a Village is thrown completely out of balance by a red blob 
nearly an inch and a half in diameter. M. H. MIDDLETON. 


ON A PICTURE BY CHIRICO 


Two sovereign horses standing on the sand. There are no men, 

The men have died, the houses fallen, a thousand years’ war 

Concludes in charnel, graves, and bones, and waves on a bare shore 
Are rolled in a cold evening when there is rain in the air. 


These were no: killed and eaten like the rest, they were too swift 

And strong for the last stunted men to hunt in the great dearth. 

Then they were already terrible. They inherit the large earth, 
The pleasant pastures, resonant with their stormy charge. 


Now they have reached the end of land. They see for the first time, 

Chilly in early March, the falling arches of the bay, vast 

And empty in bitter sunset light, where once the ships passed. 
They halt smelling the salt in the air, and whinny with their 


lips. 
These are not like the horses we have ridden; that old look 
Of half-indignant melancholy and delicate alarm’s gone. 


Thus perhaps looked the breeding-pair in Eden when a day shone 
First upon tossing manes and glossy flanks at play. 
They are called. Change overhangs them. Now their neighing is 
half speech. 
Death-sharp across great seas, a seminal breeze from the far side 
Calls to their new-crown’d race to leave the places where Man died— 
The offer, is it ? the prophecy, of a Houyhnhnm’s land ? 
C. S. Lewis. 





BERLIN UNDER THE BLOCKADE 


Sir,—While I am in the fullest agreement with the conclusions of your 
editorial aricle Rumours from Russia in the Spectator of April 22nd, which 
has just reached me, it contains two remarks on the Soviet blockade of 
Berlin which cannot, I feel, remain uncontradicted. The first asserts 
that “the blockade . . . has, thanks to the almost incredible success of 
the air-lift, left Western Berlin perfectly normal.” ‘The second states 
that Russia “imposed the blockade as a completely irrelevant rejoinder 
to the introduction of the new Western mark into the Western sectors of 
Berlin.” Your fitst statement, no doubt unintentionally, detracts quite 
unjustly from the fine feat of endurance which the inhabitants of Berlin 
have achieved under conditions of life which are, in fact, very far from 
“ perfectly normal.” The second lends colour to a Soviet propaganda 
line which is quite untrue. 

The success of the air-lift has indeed been magnificent. But do not 
forget that most Western Berlin households have had to struggle through 
the winter on the equivalent of a large wastepaper-basketful of fuel ; 
that diet has been, and still is, monotonous, containing large quantities of 
dehydrated potato; that many firms and shops are either bankrupt or 
almost so ; that industrial unemployment is almost 25 per cent.; that the 
inhabitants have been victimised constantly by raids on the sector- 
frontiers by the so-called “ People’s Police,” who steal money, food and 
other purchases from travellers in trams and trains ; that there have been 
two hours of electricity by day and two in the middle of the night. 
These are a few only of the trials which you suggest are features of 
“ perfectly normal” life. The efforts of the Allied air-lift crews would 
have been vain had the people of Berlin not been ready to accept an 
apparently endless catalogue of hardships rather than surrender to 
Communist pressure. This fact has been emphasised repeatedly by 
General Robertson and other Allied leaders. 

As to the thesis that the blockade was a reply to the introduction of 
the West mark into the Western sectors, this is derived direct from Soviet 
propaganda. The Allied announcement on currency reform in the 
Western zones was on June 18th, 1948; the extension to the Western 
sectors of Berlin came later in the month. Yet Soviet interference with 
passenger traffic between Berlin and the West began on January 24th, 
1948. On March 3lst new Soviet regulations were introduced which 
practically strangled rail freight-traffic from Berlin to the West. There- 
after Allied military trains were detained, parcel mails were stopped, coal 
supplies for Berlin were interrupted, freight-trains from the West to 
Berlin were held up “owing to improper labels,” and the bridge on the 
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Berlin-Helmstedt Autobahn was closed “for repairs.” All this was 
before the introduction of reformed currency in the Western zones, 

It is true that the final steps in sealing off Berlin by land and water 
were taken a day or two after currency reform. But these were merely 
the finishing touches to a series of moves which had been in progress foy 
six months previously. To adopt the Russian story that the Soviet was 
“forced into counter-measures by the threat to the financial stability of 
Eastern zone currency” is therefore to fall into a trap carefully prepared 
in Moscow and Karlshorst.—Yours faithfully, ANTHONY Many, 

Berlin. 


MAKRONESOS 


Sir,—After reading Mr. F. A. Voigt’s article Makronesos in the Spectator 
of April 22nd, I can only presume that his obvious affection for the 
Athens régime causes him to see its plague-sores as beauty-spots. Love 
is notoriously blind, 

First, on a personal matter. Mr. Voigt says: “Any of us can obtain 
a permit.” Perhaps I have a rather better claim to that permit than mos 
English people, not excepting Mr. Voigt. An old friend, of mine, Generaj 
Sarafis (former E.L.A.S. C.-in-C.), is interned in another part of Makro- 
nesos, and last year I applied for a visa and permit to visit him. I told 
the Greek Embassy that, if they wanted to convince me that conditions on 
the island fulfilled, as they put it, “every humanitarian requirement,” 
the way to do this would be to give me the permit. They did not do 
so. I did not expect that they would, as I have been active in work for a 
change of British policy towards Greece. But not even visits from rela- 
tives are allowed. and nothing may be said about conditions in corres- 
pondence, now apparently reduced to 10-line letters. Naturally I draw 
my own conclusions. But I have also made every effort to collect infor- 
mation from British and American journalists and others who have visited 
the island. The resulting picture is distinctly less roseate in hue than 
that presented by Mr. Voigt. In fact, were I to deal adequately with the 
inaccuracies in his article, particularly the historical ones, I should 
require more space than the article itself. So I will confine myself to a 
few points concerning the military detention camp only. 

The army conscripts sent there are not necessarily men who have shown 
Communist sympathies. A single denunciation of the type of “I saw 
him talking to the son of a member of E.A.M.” qualifies a man for deten- 
tion, and there he stays on a dusty, treeless island, with meagre rations 
and an uncertain water-supply, until he signs one of the letters of recan- 
tation so touchingly described by Mr. Voigt. Some apparently do get 
leave, though others with good compassionate grounds are said to have 
been refused it. But the fact remains that this letter is the essential 
condition of a permanent return to the outside world. Perhaps that does 
not consititute moral pressure. But I do know of a young man, called up 
for sefvice after qualifying as a lawver, who has lost the use of his left 
hand as a result of treatment received during his first week on Makronesos, 
And I know a professional gendarmerie officer with a particularly dis- 
tinguished resistance record, who was removed from the officers’ detention 
camp to prison and nearly faced trial for his life because he persistently 
refused to sign such a statement and was considered to have a stiffening 
influence on others. Physical pressure ? Moral pressure ? To say the 
least, I am inclined to wonder. 

Mr. Voigt says nothing of the so-called mutiny at the end of February, 
1948, when some of the men declared a sit-down strike in protest against 
the treatment administered to one of their number. Guards fired on 
them, there were casualties, and a few retaliated with what they had 
hand. Later Colonel Bairaktaris addressed them through a megaphone 
from a boat off the shore, but a number refused to come out of their tents, 
whereat a heavy machine-gun from his boat opened fire. Art least 17 were 
killed and 61 wounded in the two episodes, whilst four guards were hurt 
—by stones. A court-martial and death sentences followed. I have no 
doubt that, on this occasion, Colone] Bairaktaris displayed his customary 
deep insight into the soldier’s character, but I wonder if his somewhat 
drastic methods of pedagogy reflect much credit on the Britich Military 
Mission and its training of the Greek Army ? 

I could say much more ; of the gradation of camps and rations accord- 
ing to the detainees’ docility, of the reformatory for those considered 
obdurate, of chauvinist teaching and slogans, and of the prison and civilian 
concentration camp in another part of the island where members of the 
left-wing leadership are interned and where conditions are said to be 
even worse. But I think I have said enough to indicate that all] these 
camps, Makronesos, Yioura (sentenced prisoners), Chios (women), and 
presumably Leros, are a crying reproach not only to the Athens Govern- 
ment, but to us on account of our moral and material support for that 
Government. Let us see that they are cleared away and then, having 
removed the beam in our own eye, we may (provided we have accurate 
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‘knowledge), speak with less hypocrisy of other pcople’s motes.—Yours 

' 

faithfully, MarI0n PASCOE. 
Bracken Hill, Woking, Surrey. 


BROADCASTS TO POLAND 


‘Sirn.—In the Spectator of April 29th the question, “Is the Iron Curtain 
pierced by radio? ” was considered only so far as the Soviet Union was 
concerned. But there are ten other countries behind the Iron Curtain, 
and seven of them can listen to B.B.C. broadcasts in their own languages. 
Your question is, therefore, worth considering also with respect to these 
countries. So far as Poland (about one-fourth of the enslaved population 
of East Central Europe) is concerned, many reliable reports leave no doubt 
whatsoever that B.B.C. broadcasts are listened to by a great number of 
people. The hunger for news is shown by the fact that between October, 
1947, and October, 1948, the number of wireless-sets capable of receiving 
Western broadcasting stations increased from 467,000 to nearly 635,000. 
In point of fact the number of people who obtain information in this way 
exceeds the number of sets, as the news is passed on from one person 
jto another. 

In Poland listening in to the B.B.C. is a habit acquired during the 
war years, and its authority, established at that time, stands very high 
indeed. In most countries which were satellites of Germany, or had 
Governments collaborating with Germany, broadcasting systems, although 
distrusted, did not cease to be considered by the respective peoples as 
their own. In the case of the Poles only the B.B.C. service and the Polish 
Radio in London were regarded as their own broadcasts. This attitude 
still persists. The wide influence exercised by B.B.C. transmissions in 
Polish has been testified to by no less a figure than Mr. Bierut in his speech 
at the opening of the Polish Diet last October. 

As the Iron Curtain is, in the case of Poland, so successfully pierced, 
it is a pity that the time now allocated to broadcasting in Polish (90 
minutes a day) is less than it used to be during the war (150 minutes a day), 
when the morale of the Polish people was sustained not only by the B.B.C. 
but also by its own underground Press. The present allocation of time 
to the B.B.C. Polish broadcasts should be compared also with more than 
150 minutes a day of transmissions in Polish from Moscow. 

Finally, it may be worth noting that Western European countries, e.z., 
France and Germany, receive an allocation of time three times greater 
than that given to Poland. That would be quite obvious under ordinary con- 
ditions, but the “ cold war” and propaganda pressure applied to Poland 
invalidate normal standards. France and Germany have their own free 
breadcasting stations and free Press, and they are on the right side of the 
Jron Curtain; B.B.C. broadcasts only supplement French and German 
broadcasting and information services in general. In the case of Poland 
there is no question of supplementing information available through other 
channels, but of providing information which would otherwise not be 
available at all.—Yours faithfully, Z. JORDAN. 

44 Carlisle Mansions, S.W.1. 


LIFE IN CANADA 


Sir,—I have read with interest Mr. Butler’s account of his experiences 
selling clothing in a Canadian department store. The picture he presents of 
life in Toronto is not, however, representative of Canada as a whole. The 
English tradition is very strong in Toronto, but in other parts, where 
French, German, Russian or Polish immigrants have settled, the atmosphere 
may be quite different. 

Mr. Butler quite rightly stresses the riches of our natural resources, but 
they will not last for ever. The findings of a recent Royal Commission 
on Ontario Forestry are very disturbing to one taking the long-term view. 
Jt takes a hundred years to produce an eight-inch black spruce, and young 
treés do not always grow where the mature timber has been removed 
Agrticulture forms the basis of our economy, yet in many countries of 
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southern Ontario the top soil has been eroded as a result of timberine 
leaving nothing but sand. This presents a serious problem in cc nservation, 

Mr. Butler discussed the material aspects of life in Canada and failed 
te mention the cultural. How did he enjoy the C.B.C., especially the 
“soap operas”? We have no Third Programme to relieve the monotony 
of jazz bands. There are very few symphony orchestras in Canada, and 
most of our plays and movies come from across the border. The explanation 
is, of course, that our country is young and a national culture develops 
very slowly. It is a tragedy that so many Canadians with 
end up in the United States. 

However, in spite of the problems and uncertainties, Canadians are 
happy, friendly people, as Mr. Butler pointed out. Anyone with character 
and ability would certainly find life in this country very satisfying— 
Yours sincerely, J. S. SPEAKman, 

35 Strathearn Bivd., Toronto, Ontario. 


TAX-PAYERS FROM EIRE 


S1r,—In view of the fact that legislation is being introduced to deal with 
the status of Eire citizens in Britain, may I draw attention to one point 
which has received very little, if any, attention? I refer to the virtual 
exemption of Eire citizens from P.A.Y.E. It seems that they have merely 
to fill in the form claiming for dependants for their claims to be auto. 
matically allowed. They openly boast that the British have no powers 
to make enquiries or investigations in “the Republic” and that 
the Irish authorities will not supply any information. This state 
of affairs results not merely in a substantial loss to the Treasury. 


artistic ability 


but is a mounting discontent among British workers, who are thus 
forced to accept a lower -standard of living than these aliens. As if to 
add insult to injury, most of these Irishmen have a_ substantial 


part of their travelling expenses paid by the British tax-payer, while the 

said tax-payer, if working away from home, has to pay his own expenses 

out of his reduced earnings.—Yours faithfully, A. P. Fraser. 
73 Grantham Re ad, Sparkbrook, Birmingham, 11. 


THE PERPLEXED VOTER 


S1k,—Referring to Mr. Kenneth R. Day’s letter under the above heading, 
I would suggest that there is no need for any voter to be perplexed, as 
the issue at the General Election will be quite clear. The electorate 
will have to decide whether they desire the present Government to be 
returned to office with the certainty of further nationalisation of industries, 
er whether they desire to have an administration which will govern the 
country on sound principles which are not based on 
Socialist theories. 


ideologies and 
If the latter, the electors would most probably attain 
their desire by voting for the Conservative candidates. If, however. the 
Liberals prefer to remain apart and plough their lonely furrow, the 
resulting three-cornered contests will most probably mean a further term 
of office for the Labour Government. 

Mr. Day is of opinion that making an election agreement with either 
the Socialists or the Tories, would mean the Liberal Party’s extinction 
The answer to that is, that from 1906 the Liberal strength in the Hous 
of Commons has consistently declined, until its total representation in 1945 
was reduced to 25, including 13 National Liberals and two Independents 
Mr. Day’s idea of a small number of Liberals holding the “ balance of 
power ” in the Commons as between evenly matched Labour and Con- 
servative Parties is undemocratic and unworthy. We do not want govern- 
ment by a minority. The electors need not be perplexed. They simply 
have to make up their minds whether or not they desire the present 
Government to be returned to office, and vote accordingly.—Yours, &c., 

Highfield, Sidcup. P. A. SHaw. 


CHARLES THE MARTYR 


Sir,—The Christian Church, which canonises St. Peter, St. Mary 

Magdalene, St. Augustine and, I believe, the penitent thief, will never, it 

is to be hoped, accept Dr. Sangster’s facile formula for excluding from the 

glorious company of heaven those whose word in this life was not always 

to be trusted.—Yours, &c., QuInTIN Hoce. 
House of Commons. 


THE KING’S EVIL 


Sir,-—Is there a possibility that scrofula was not the only disease originally 
embraced within the generic term of “king’s evil”? In the Grande 
Chronique de France, 1505, there is reference to the “ grand nombre de 
ladres et de meseaulx, ce dont le roy eut grand déplaisir; veu que Dieu 
dust en estre moult griefment courroucé.” This seems to infer that those 
afflicted by such suppurative diseases as leprosy, syphilis and scrofula 
were regarded as suffering under divine punishment, so that it is not 
difficult to imagine an appeal to the royal person for intercession. Failure 
to cure the more serious complaints may have gradually persuaded those 
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SPELLING REFORM MAY BE a 
condition of European prosperity. While 
rational and non-rational spellers argue this point 

TI help to make a powerful Britain prosperous by 
keeping British engineering a jump ahead of its reputation. 
For TI form a team of companies who specialise in such 
various fields as aluminium alloy products, precision tubes, 
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“ Two of you lazy fellows go”’, it was the deep voice of Carver Doone, 
*LORNA DOONE’ 
by R. D. Blackmore 


“ and make us a light to cut their throats by”. 











A steamroller is a tough customer. But this one bought trouble 
—in a big way. Both its front forks were broken in a collision. 
The steamroller had urgent work to do—so a B.O.C process got 
it repaired in a hurry. Fusion Welding, with the help of super 
tilicon cast iron rods, did the job—in twelve hours the forks 
were as good as new. In these days of shortages and queues 
for material, B.O.C processes make an invaluable contribution 


towards keeping the wheels of industry turning. 


The British Oxygen Co Ltd 


London and Branches 





The Hazards of Farming 


Fortunately the farmer of today is not called upon to withstand 
attacks from the marauding Doones. But he has other worries frem 
which Girt Jan Ridd and all the farmers in “ Lorna Doone” were 
free. He is concerned with the need for greater production, new 
methods and fresh farm equipment. Here, and in many other 
aspects of Britain’s agriculture, the Midland Bank is always ready to 
help. The wise farmer, before undertaking new commitments, 
discusses them with his local Branch Manager, amd backs his 
decisions with the vast experience of the Midland Bank. 











MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
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in authority to substitute the less alarming and more promising cases 

of scrofulitic origin.—Yours faithfully, H. pe B. SAUNDERS. 
Wylderne, Great Kimble, near Aylesbury, Bucks. 


JOBS FOR ARTS GRADUATES 


Sir,—Mr. Winter is right about one thing ; a degree is not enough, So 
is Mr. Schabbel ; one must wait for the good jobs. But must one wait 
seven years plus? Messrs. Winter and Schabbel might be amused if, 
seven years after coming down, they were still being knocked from one 
pigeon-hole to another ; and if they were debarred by their sex from 
developing any of these very shallow niches, but were nevertheless expected 
to “stay on the shelf and make a career of it—for a year or two anyway.” 
The only parties who profit by this kind of “ career ” are the tobacconists : 
—Stooges, of course, require constant analgesia during “ working ” 
hours.—Yours, &c., A. Bopy. 


TROUBLESOME CHAFFINCHES 


S1r,—I can add another example to that of the “ sleep-breaking chaffinch ” 
quoted by Sir William Beach Thomas in the Spectator of April 22nd. We 
have been troubled by a pugnacious chaffinch over a period of nearly four 
months—first at a large window, then at all windows in a large house, at all 
times of day. By the aid of a butterfly-net the bird was captured, 
confined in a butterfly-cage covered with cloth, and carried four or five 
miles to the top of Newlands Corner. Here it was released, preened 
itself in a bush and seemed quite content. But it was back at its window 

pecking within an hour.—Yours faithfully, H. SoMeRSET BULLOCK. 

Woodway Ss, Abbotswood, Guildford 


THE DOME OF THE ROCK 


Tweedy is wrong when he 
“it was on the platform itself 


Srr,—Surely my good friend Owen very 


says, in his article Jerusalem's Fate, that 


that Mohammed alighted from his mythical winged horse Burak after 
his miraculous nocturnal flight from Mecca.” Is it not, instead, the 
tradition that it was from the platform. that Mohammed, on Burak, 
ascended to heaven?—Yours truly, H. E. B. CatLey. 


Street, E.C.4 


LESS OF IT 


Str,—On Friday, April 29th, a London daily paper had the following 
heading: “ Hospital Axe Means Less Beds.” Does that megan smaller 
beds? Did the axe chop off the ends of the beds? It is a gloomy 
prospect. In the Press and over the radio “less” is replacing “fewer” 
until the latter is disappearing from our language. We are told of “less 
coupons,” “less points,” “less clothes” and so on. I think a word of 
protest is called for.—-Yours faithfully, H. G. LYALt. 
The Hazels, Mount Pleasant Lane, Bricket Wood, Watford. 


HE, SHE OR IT 


S1r,—In his wise essay on infant prodigies, Mr. Harold Nicolson writes: 
“ The child must not be allowed to imagine that it is in any way superior 
to its less gifted contemporaries.” This would have displeased that former 
editor of a London daily newspaper who laid down the following rule 
for the guidance of his staff: “ Never refer to a child as ‘it’; it annoys 
the mother, and, after all, ewen the youngest babies have sex.”—Yours 
faithfully, N. RIDSDILL. 
318 Kingston Road, Ashford, Middlesex. 


POETRY of the PRESENT 


in Anthology of the ’Thirties and After 


? Salisbury Court, Fleet 





Compiled and Introduced by GEOFFREY GRIGSON 

The most important “ modern” anthology for years: Two hun- 
dred poems from 36 younger poets of renown and promise— 
W. H. Auden, Louis MacNeice, Dylan Thomas, John Betjeman, 
Stephen Spender, Laurie Lee, G. S. Fraser, James Kirkup, 
Norman Cameron, Christopher Fry, Drummond Allison and 
Charles Madge are among those whose work is included. First 
of all a book of poems, to be read and enjoyed ; but the reader 
may well be surprised at the change since he last took up a book 
of “ modern” poetry. Large Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 


Published by Phoenix House Ltd., 38 William 
IV St... W.C.2. This book is available at, or 
through, your bookseller or library. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


It is a seasonable pleasure to visit a part of the country where orchards 
prevail. We are frequently advised to visit Holland—or south Lincoln. 
shire—in tulip time, and very gorgeous is the spectacle. (Incidentally | 
once saw the exiled Kaiser Wilhelm set off from his retirement at Doorm 
on a visit to the tulip fields.) Yet for all their splendour I prefer as q 
spectacle the orchards of Pershore in the time of plum blossom, when 
from upper slopes you may almost mistake orchards for lakes, or the cider 
orchards of, say, Hereford in apple-blossom days. The ideal moment now 
arrives; and while yet the trees showed little beyond the pink exterior of 
the buds I found more than expected pleasure in the scene. A few years 
ago many old orchards were tumbling into ruin; and it was generally 
explained that few people thought it worth-while to replant, since they 
had to wait some ten years for a return on their expenditure. A change 
for the better seemed to me evident. I came upon new orchards expertly 
planted with well-shaped trees; and this geometric neatness of the 
pattern—sometimes abused by the aesthetes as regimentation—has js 
own attraction. The chief cause of the revival of the orchard is the wise 
policy of some of the Hereford manufacturers of cider, in developing 
their own nurseries and agreeing to undertake the whole work of planting 
is well as supplying the trees. And why should we have to import apples, 
and, indeed, maiden trees, from France and Spain? 


Cider and Apples 

Amateur orchard-owners have often been urged—even by such an august, 
if sometimes ignorant, body as the Ministry of Agriculture—to make cider 
of their small apples. The advice is unwise because the cider apple and 
the ordinary apple are very different in constitution. The various sorts of 
cider apple vary a good deal in make-up; but they are alike in containing 
more tannin and often more sugar than other apples. They are true w 
the name, given to one class of cider apple, of bitter-sweets. They are, 
sO to say, Oxymorons. The tannin prevents certain undesirable medical 
effects ; and, though the chemists may supply a substitute, it is not possible 
to make good, wholesome cider or perry without using a large proportion 
of cider apples or perry pears. Some of the latter are particularly rich in 
tannin, which makes them inedible but most potable. Some of the old 
sorts—and cider was popular at least as early as the twelfth century—were 
in danger of being lost (Bulmers Norman for example) when a cider 
enthusiast made an intensive survey of “the Three Counties ” and planted 
two museum-orchards, so to say, with the rarer and better varieties 
both of apple and pear. 


Too Many Bees 

We all desire that the bees shall fertilise our fruit blossom, but an 
aesthetic gardener may suffer from an excess of bees. As soon as a blossom 
is fertilised it begins to break up. It is almost ludicrous, for example, to 
see on a head of clover one floret standing up pink and live while the 
others have flopped into brownness. They had been fertilised and the other 
not. On a particular pear tree I noticed this year how rapidly the petals 
fell from the fertilised blossoms. This happens, I imagine, in most 
flowers. One very lovely garden known io me is half ruined in its ownet’s 
opinion by the inordinate number of bees that have frequented it since 
a bee-farm came into being in ‘an adjacent field. Now almost all the 
flowers have a shorter life than is expected of them. 


Late Visitors 


At this season, as usual, lists appear in several places of the arrival 
of our summer visitors, most of which have appeared pat to the average 
date, though some are rather late than early. In none of these lists have 
I seen any reference to the turtle-dove. It used to be regarded as among 
the latest, if not the very latest, of summer visitors ; but of recent years it 
has vastly increased in numbers—at least in my experience—and certainl) 
reached us at an earlier and earlier date, anticipating, for example, the 
swift, which has this year arrived early, m single spies if not battalions 


In the Garden 
Though Lincolnshire has proved as congenial to the tulip as Haarlem 


itself, we must grant that the Dutch have a supreme knowledge of the 
bulb; and since the bulb itself is what matters to them they are wont to 
destroy the flower almost in its heyday. Our gardeners do not want 1 
do this ; but for the strengthening of the bulbs it is not a little important 
to destroy the seed-head as soon as possible. Tulips are rather kittle 
cattle. Some may be left indefinitely in suitable ground ; most should 
be dug up and dried off before replanting, if degeneration, even dis 
appearance, is to be avoided ; and even then the second year will not be 
good as the first; and very few sorts flourish in grass. 
W. Beach THOMAS. 
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This hydraulic valve, 
formerly bult up from 
metal castings, is now 
moulded rapidly and acc- 
urately in water-resistant 
BAKELITE material,saving 
3days machining, improv- 
ing performance, assembly 
and interchangeability of 
parts. 


MAKING PRODUCTION MORE PRODUCTIVE......No. 2 











THREE DAYS MACHINING TIME SAVED 


BAKELITE PLASTICS 


TRADE MARK 


BAKELITE LIMITED 






















BAKELITE materials, particularly when moul- 
ded, can often turn a tricky special operation 
into a straightforward repetition job. They can 
take on tasks formerly within the province of 
cast metals. They can ease shortages in other 
materials (our new factory is now in produc- 
tion). They can economise in 
skilled manpower and release 
machine tools for solving other 
production problems. Ask Bake- 
lite Limited about plastics for 
productivity. 


18 GROSVENOR GARDENS LONDON °* S.W.I 












Fly to it with 
the 4-engine 
speed and 33-seater 
luxury of an Air 
France Languedoc: 
to Paris, the Riviera, 
Italy, Corsica, Spain, 
Dinard or Switzerland. 
Your Travel Agent has 
details of Air France 
services from London, 
Birmingham, Man- 
chester, Glasgow or 


Belfast. 


Some Return Fares from London 


PARIS £14.8.0 NICE £34.6.0 GENEVA {27.0.0 ROME £52. 18.0 
ellations and Skymasters to Middle Fast, Far East, U.S.A., South America, 


ast and West Africa. 


AIR FRANCE 


52, HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.| 


TELEPHONE: WHITEHALL 097! 






















This Summer... 


jrm it-all 


. .. away from the clang and clamour of every-day strain. 
You'll find a glorious escape adventure and discover 
lands you'll cherish all your days, with rugged grandeur 
to catch at your heart and pure, sweet air to fill your 
lungs. Aye, you’ll find all that and modern comfort 
and gracious hospitality besides, when you take the 
holiday of a lifetime in the wonderful 


Western Highlands 
& Islands 


Oban, Mull, Islay, the Hebrides, Fort 
William and Inverness 


Ap.c. NOW will bring you interesting literature, free 
and post free from Dept. 48 


DAVID MACBRAYNE LTD. 


Clyde House, 44 Robertson Street, Glasgow, C.2. 
London—227 Regent Street, W.! and accredited 
ourist Agents. 

















BOOKS OF THE DAY 


The True Rossetti ? 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti: His Friends and Enemies. 

Rossetti Angeli. (Hamish Hamilton. 15s.) 
Tue reader of this book can appreciate the feelings of the unsus- 
pecting citizen who is suddenly snatched away from his ordinary 
pursuits for jury service in a case of great complexity. He arrives 
perhaps late (this is an imaginary jury !), only just in time to hear 
Counsel for the Defence. He listens with growing interest to the 
arguments of an advocacy far too warm and eloquent to be pro- 
fessionally disinterested. A fascinating procession of witnesses passes 
before him to undergo skilful examination as best they may: Ford 
Madox Brown, Holman Hunt, Millais, Ruskin, William Morris, 
Meredith, Browning and many others. Women whose faces he has 
seen in the picture galleries stand one after the other in the witness- 
box to whisper their barely audible testimony: Lizzie Siddal, Jane 
Morris, Fanny Cornforth, Christina Rossetti. The whole strange 
“ dated” Pre-Raphaelite tapestry is unrolled with the object of con- 
vincing him that the man with the names of a poet and an archangel 
was not after all a beast and a devil. That is the matter for trial, 
the reputation of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, not primarily as painter 
Or poet, but as a man. 

How far an artist need have a reputation apart from his art, 
or for how long he needs it after his death, is a matter for con- 
sideration, but they are hardly apposite where a biography is written 
by a member of the family to whom the personal reputation of her 
kinsman is, naturally enough, of the greatest moment. Family piety, 
however, is only one of the motive forces inspiring a book which 
derives its real life from a sense of injustice and its sparkle from its 
thrusts against opponents and, in particular, against one special 
opponent. 

Rossetti’s behaviour, viewed from outside, offers so much for hostile 
criticism that it is not surprising that during and after his life there 
was a good deal of it. In the Contemporary Review of October, 
1871, Thomas Maitland (alias Robert Buchanan) attacked the “ fleshly 
school of poetry” from the point of view of an outraged moralist. 
The arguments were weak, but the shafts were expertly barbed. In 
the Victorian heyday it did not do to write poems evincing sym- 
pathetic knowledge of prostitutes (“ Jenny ”), or uninhibited joy in 
thalamic experiences (“ Nuptial Sleep”), especially when they could 
be illustrated from a gallery of female portraits such as “ Joli Coeur,” 
“ Belcolore ” or “ Bocca Baciata.” It was difficult for many to recon- 
cile the “ churchy ” subjects of some pictures with the sensuous ladies 
who adorned them. What exactly was the meaning of those many 
brooding beauties who, under whatever pseudo-mystic titles, were 
all the wife of William Morris? Then Rossetti despised the 
Academicians ; never exhibited ; was three-parts foreign ; and took 
drugs ! It is on the whole surprising that he came off better in the 
reign of Queen Victoria than Byron in the reign of George III. 

It is not this type of criticism that is most resented by Mrs. Angeli, 





By Helen 








* TEN ordinary histories of Kings and Courtiers’, 
wrote Carlyle, ‘were well exchanged against 
the tenth part of one good History of Book- 
that 
forefront of a book which has been accepted 


sellers’. Having set quotation in the 


as the standard work on the subject, 


Publishing and Bookselling 


Mr. Mumby, in the words of the late Arthur 
Waugh, ‘proceeds to justify it by as deft, 





comprehensive and entertaining a piece of 
! workmanship is ever invited the gratitude of 
all sorts and conditions of bookmen’, 
by Frank Mumby 
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although the prejudices from which it grew lie behind, and to some 
extent explain, the attitude of modern authors who “ work up” q 
story out of a life that lends itSelf to scandalous treatment. Amongst 
these she considers Miss Violet Hunt one of the worst offenders 
against truth and decency in regard to Rossetti. To prove Miss 
Hunt wrong in her facts and wrong in her estimate of her uncle’s 
character and motives she carefully considers his behaviour through- 
out his life and, in particular, his relations with his associates, both 
men and women. The result is a fascinating view of the artistic 
circles of that day and the most intimate study of Rossetti’s character 
that we have seen. To pronounce a judgement on the controversial 
points at issue is not to be attempted in a short review, but {t js 
easy to agree that Miss Hunt’s The Wife of Rossetti should be moved 
from “ biography ” to “fiction” unless she could have substantiated 
the statements attacked by Mrs. Angeli. The most painful of these 
concerns the wording of the scrap of paper found pinned to the 
dead body of Lizzie Siddal, Rossetti’s wife. 

It is not, however, the polemical aspects of the book that will be 
most interesting to the ordinary reader, although without them it 
would have been different and probably less absorbing ; it is the 
revealing light thrown on the generation of artists and poets who 
revolted against the Sir Sloshuas of their time by one who can still 
remember many of them. They all live again, and despite the bio- 
graphies they wrote of one another, and the autobiographies they 
wrote of themselves, and the considerable library of books written 
since their day, one has the feeling that one had hardly understood 
them properly before. Mrs. Angeli pulls down the lay-figures and, 
forgoing the circumspection that had such a moderating effect on 
William Michael Rossetti as a historian, speaks from her heart, 
intensely concerned to give us a true idea of what these people were 
really like. 

Rossetti himself emerges from these pages curiously aloof from 
all the pother. Until the chloral period he was not much worried 
by hostile criticism, and after that he was a sick man with delusions, 
He was an artist in a world of art. In a letter to Hall Caine he 
wrote: “My mind is a childish one, if to be isolated in Art is 
child’s play.” He had no interest in the plans for social betterment 
of Morris and his friends. Despite the material benefits he derived 
from Ruskin, he would not allow himself to be organised by that 
arch-planner. He minded his own business. His business was art, 
and in the long run he must stand or fall by that. E. R. VINCENT. 


Elizabeth Cleghorn Gaskell 


Mrs. Gaskell. By Yvonne ffrench. (Home and Van Thal. 6s.) 


READING the best of Mrs. Gaskell is like listening to a suave music 
for strings and woodwind, a pastoral music whose themes are devoid 
of effrontery and artifice ; for I do not suppose that anyone is now 
prepared to say that we have the best of Mrs. Gaskell in Mary Barton 
and Ruth, or even, whatever Miss ffrench may say, in North and 
South. Trombones were too portentous, drums too emphatic, for 
the dimpled and lively genius of Mrs. Gaskell ; and her endeavours 
to handle a full orchestra were not always rewarded by success. This 
is well understood by Miss ffrench in her general assessment of 
Mrs. Gaskell, though she is perhaps inclined to over-estimate the 
contemporary impact of Mrs. Gaskell as a Puritan or reformatory 
influence in our literature, and I am not sure that her valuation of 
the Life of Charlotte Bronté and of Sylvia’s Lovers can be accepted 
without very considerable abatement. It seems to me that Miss 
ffrench’s reading of Mrs. Gaskell is conducted with a high degree 
of personal sensitivity which leads her to enthusiasm due rather to 
the quick, sympathetic and evocative powers of her own mind than 
to the literary grace and energy of Mrs. Gaskell. This, in fact, 1s 
inherent in her admission that Mrs. Gaskell is “ not a very quotable 
writer.” 

But this essay is a fine and accomplished little work, abounding 
in shrewdness and subtlety of observation. When Miss ffrench 
speaks of the conflict in the heart of Mrs. Gaskell between “ the 
classic and romantic approaches to society,” and when, in a notably 
felicitous phrase, we are told how “the impulse of pastoral emotion 
seems to effect a spiritual pregnancy,” it is clear that we are dealing 
with criticism and insight of a very high order. It is disappointing, 
therefore, to find Miss ffrench lapsing into such a vulgarity 45 
“eightsome,” and there seems also to be something wrong with 
“dimity ladies,” for this would mean “ stout-cotton-cloth ladies,” 
which can hardly be the intention here. 

In the biographical passages of this essay Miss ffrench is admirable. 
She sees (though she does not dwell upon it) the conflict of disposi- 
tion with convention that was often in evidence among the literary 
women of Mrs. Gaskell’s period. Perhaps such a word as conflict, 
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ROSE MACAULAY’S 
Fabled Shore 


“She is an ideal traveller and she is an 
ideal writer of travel-books. .. . She wears 
her learning as gracefully as she wears 
her humour ; there is no dust upon it, it 
is as fresh and lively as everything else in 
this truly enchanting book.’’—v, sack- 
VILLE-WEST (Spectator). 














Book Society Recommend Illustrated 15s. net 


HELEN ROSSETTI ANGELI’S 


‘Dante Gabriel Rossetti 


“Her book, which includes some hitherto unpublished letters, 
with its careful documentation, its temperate and scholarly tone 
and its quiet authority, should go a long way to reinstating 
Rossetti in his true proportions as a man.”—Tribune. 


Illustrated I5s. net 
CHAIM WEIZMANN’S 
Trial and Error 


“ Might justly claim to be called the Second Book of Genesis.” 
The Times Literary Supplement. 
2nd Impression 15s. net 


PAUL DEHN’S poems 
The Day’s Alarm 


“Some of the most perfect poems of the last decade.”—A. L. 
ROWSE (Time and Tide). “ They charm without being over- 
sentimental, they have a natural, contained and quietly lyrical 
quality.” The Times Literary Supplement. 


HAMISH HAMILTON LTD 


6s. net 















Gage 


Shakespeare Survey 2 
Edited by ALLARDYCE NICOLL 


The first volume of this international year book of 
Shakespeare in the study and on the stage set a high 
standard for the series. Volume II maintains both the 
quality of content and the moderate price. There are 
ten main articles, including a survey of productions 
since 1898 by M. ST CLARE BYRNE Of R.A.D.A., 16 pages 
of illustrations, international notes, and reviews of the 
year’s books on Shakespeare. 12s. 6d. net 





SOME COMMENTS ON 


Shakespeare Survey 1 


‘Certainly for all lovers of ‘What the juvenile publishers 
Shakespeare, not for an elect would call a Bumper Book.’ 
few.’ NOTES & QUERIES. JOHN O’ LONDON’S. 


‘It mingles learning with ‘These pages proclaim thenew 
delight.” THE OBSERVER. and welcome unity of scholars, 
‘A long-felt need...lavish... producers, and players in 
excellently produced.’ THE Shakespeare’s service.’ THE 
LISTENER. SPECTATOR. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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«Mr. F. P. BISHOP has performed 
a real service in writing this 
thoughtful book’’ — FINANCIAL TIMES 


THE ETHICS OF 
ADVERTISING 


The whole field is surveyed from the psychological 
and philosophical standpoints... this thoughtful 
book ''—Daily Telegraph ‘Many critics complain of 
1dvertising's social and moral effects. Their indict- 
ment is here shrewdly analysed. Froma wideexperi- 
ence he weighs up the case with skill ''—News Chron- 
icle ‘‘ Mr. Bishop is an advocate of parts who puts his 
case with consistent fairness ''—New Statesman. 10/6 












The General Editor’s 


THE COUNTY BOOKS 


& THE ISLE OF WIGHT 
BRIAN VESEY-FITZGERALD 

Vivid and discriminating . .. more, perhaps, than any 
other county, Hampshire has been a civilizing force in 
the national life, a teacher of gracious living. This 
book will extend and deepen appreciation of what the 
county has to offer ''—News Review. Eully Illus. 15/- 
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The English Utilitarians 


JOHN PLAMENATZ 


(Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford) 
This essay describes the Utilitarian moral and political philosophy ; its be- 
ginnings in Hobbes, its mawrity in Hume, Bentham and the elder Mill, and 
its final defence by John Stuart Mill. It traces the development of a number 
of ideas over a period of two centuries, and shows how deeply they influenced 
all English thought on morals and politics. 


La. Cr. 8vo. About 10s. 6d. net. 


World Revolution 


in the Cause of Peace 
LIONEL CURTIS 


A vital and topical book in which the American Revolution is seen as the 
first act in the World Revolution we are now facing. ‘An author whose 
serious and prolonged study of international problems commands respect 
. His cry is “ Federate or perish” . . . The problem is to find by bold 
thinking the boldest solution which will work. Mr. Curtis is a bold 
thinker. —The Times Literary Supplement. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Post-War Monetary Plans 


JOHN H. WILLIAMS 


This volume brings together the writings of a distinguished American econo- 
mist on international monetary problems and policies, and has been generally 
received as an invaluable guide to the American public in evaluating post- 
war monetary policies and issues. 


Demy & vo. 16s. net. 


Joenee BLACKWELL*### 
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$o true in the case of George Eliot, is less appropriate to the smaller 
mental concerns of Mrs. Gaskell, who never drifted very far away 
from her base of solid and well-cemented Nonconformity. And yet 
one does well to remember the charming little Roman episode with 
that remarkably good-looking young man, Charles Norton, reinforced 
as it was by “the impact of Roman traditions that confirmed her 
sense of hierarchy.” At that time, as Miss ffrench observes tersely 
and acutely, “ gone was the Puritan, vanished the social reformer.” 
But they had only gone for a while, and “ the friendship soon receded 
into proper perspective.” A chilling authoritarian phrase, dourly 
sabbitical ; but I like to feel that even Mrs. Gaskell, the wife of a 
Unitarian minister, could be perspectively romantic. 

This little book is more than commendable ; it is first-rate ; though 
{ persist in believing that Miss ffrench has given her subject a 
sculptural dimension which is too vast and intense for the author of 
Cranford. C. E. VULLIAMY. 


Alun Lewis 


In the Green Tree. By Alun Lewis. (Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d.) 


ALUN LEwis was killed in an accident, in India during the war, 
at the age of twenty-cight. This book gives us his letters from 
India, some of his short stories, a sonnet “On the Death of Alun 
Lewis,” by Vernon Watkins, a postscript by Gwyn Jones and a 
preface by A. L. Rowse. Mr. Rowse, whether deliberately or not 
one does not know, gives a very clear impression of the strange 
mixture of feelings a writer is almost bound to have who recognises 
achievement in a young poet and mourns his death. That is to 
say, in the notes of praise there are undertones of grief, guilt and 
anxiety. The grief is for a general loss; the guilt, that one writer 
should die young and another, older and non-combatant perhaps, 
survive ; the anxiety, that to the survivor time may bring no justifying 
fulfilment of the spared talent. These feelings are not the less 
human, understandable and painful for snapping their fingers at 
cold reason. We should not be better poets if we had died young ; 
nor can we say how a poet would have developed had he lived when 
in fact he died. 

The picture we get of Alun Lewis from his writings, and especially 
from his letters, is of a courageous, modest, perceptive and gay 
person ; a person of good will, clear-sighted, impatient of humbug ; 
a good soldier and a good officer. There are many young men 
like Lewis who have fallen in the wars, poets among them, too, as 
great as, and greater than he, and some have died viler deaths by 
far. But grief and loss are not matters for competition, or subject 
to weights and balances and the laws of the multiplication table. 
Do poets at war grudge the sacrifice of their talent and guard their 
lives more closely for the sake of unwritten poems ? Sophists might 
say they should, gibing that art is the first of war’s casualties. 
But it is not the poets who say this. “Death is a great mystery, 
who can ignore him ? ” Lewis writes to his wife. “But I don’t seek 
him, only I should like to ‘ place’ him. So much is strange in all 
things. The essential virtue in such strangeness is courage—to test 
and endure and abide by what slowly and surely emerges.” 
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There is no self-pity in this poet, and very little in his letters tha 
calls for pity. But he is writing to his wife and to his Parents, 
and of course he does not wish them to be anxious for him. Ip the 
Stories and poems the comment is sharper, but it is not personal, 
And yet sometimes an admission creeps into the letters: “ And now 
it is bedtime, all on my own I go. Hockey finished, censoring 
finished, darkness waiting to fold me away. Tomorrow is always 
a little itch in my head as I turn in at night. I don’t want it 
very much, I prefer it to become yesterday.” 

He has a very strong, unworrying, almost severe attitude to his 
poems. He is not certain they are good, but the strength comes 
out in the way he thinks they may become better. He wants to 
draw upon the widest and, conventional poet-fanciers might think, 
the most unlikely sources. “I must get to grips with the details of 
life as I haven’t yet done: the law, the police, the insurance, the 
hospitals, the employment exchanges.” There is something extra- 
ordinarily lion-hearted about this—even if he is saying it chiefly 
to silence a younger self who preferred Welsh mountains and solj- 
tudes. And again these sentences, that are now so sad, “I don’t 
think [ll stop writing as long as I live” and “But I’ve got a 
persistent feeling that I’m still waiting for my big moment, my 
big word. It’s still in seed and won’t flower till it has a mind to, 
I can’t hurry that up.” 


It appears that Alun Lewis had a considerable correspondence 
with Robert Graves. It would be extremely interesting to see this 
correspondence in full. For Graves is an outstanding example of 
the good poet, soldier and officer who survives, and goes on writing 
and getting better. Harking back to Mr. Rowse—he makes some 
rather bold remarks about “Celtic” art (Mr. Rowse being Cornish 
and Mr. Lewis Welsh)—“ that loving observation of detail, the sense 
of line and pattern and phrase, the attachment to the particular, 
yet clothed with an imagination sensuous in itself, the brightness 
of vision with which the object is seen. Those qualities appear 
in all Celtic art: they are in the instinct of the Celt.” Without 
raising the vexed and unprofitable question, what is a Celt ?, and 
leaving out Shakespeare who, I am sure, Mr. Rowse would be the 
first to inform us, is above the pettiness of mere nationality, one might 
just mention Spenser, in whom these qualities are rather marked. 
Again, praising Alun Lewis for his “abstract” poetry, he says: 
“There are few English poets to whose cast of mind it is natural: 
Donne certainly, Milton, Wordsworth and a few others.” Notable 
exceptions, one must admit. And it would not be difficult to supply 
among the “few others” some powerful names. 


It is a pity to put forward these “ Celtic” claims for Alun Lewis; 
he was so entirely free from this sort of thing himself. He was 
a Welshman who loved Wales, but he does not make a protest out 
of that love. “We three boys,” he writes to his parents, “are in 
a very big movement, and the security of centuries of British 
Government is being put to the test in our case and everybody 
else’s.” One likes the sturdy common sense of this, the absence 
of egotism, the everyday nobility. There are some gruesome clichés 
to be found among the thoughts which turn upon the subject of 
“young poets.” It needs the common sense of a poet to show them 
up for what they are and blow them away. STEVIE SMITH. 


Marc Bloch 


Strange Defeat: A Statement of Evidence Written in 1940. By 
Marc Bloch. With an Introduction by Sir Maurice Powicke and Fore- 
word by Georges Altman. Translated from the French by Gerard 
Hopkins. (Oxford University Press. 10s. 6d.) 

On June 26th, 1944, twenty-six corpses were dug up near Lyons 

Some members of the Resistance got hold of photographs of the 

bodies and identified “an old man with a ten days’ growth of white 

beard.” It was Marc Bloch, one of the greatest of French historians 

He was not an old man; he was in his early fifties and remarkably 

vigorous. He had, though a combatant veteran of the first war and 

the father of six children, insisted on serving again ; he had been at 

Dunkirk and had played an important part in the Resistance. But 

he had been beaten and tortured by the Germans when they, a 

last, managed to lay hands on him, and it was a physically-wrecked 

man whom they finally shot, just as the liberation he had predicted 
was beginning. 

This set of reflections on the French catastrophe of 1940 is 4 
short book, but it is, I should say, the most wisdom-packed com- 
mentary on the problem set all intelligent and patriotic Frenchmen 
by the events of 1940. Why was the defeat so sudden, so complete, 


so rapid ? Lots of explanations were given, some of them honest and 
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618 THE 
intelligent, some of them dishonest and intelligent, some just silly. 
Marc Bloch brought to his investigation of the problem very remark- 
able assets. He was a professional historian of the first order ; he 
was a fighting soldier who could compare the experiences of the 
first and second wars; he was a man of extraordinary probity of 
judgement. He knew what evidence was, and was careful to dis- 
tinguish between what he knew, what he guessed and what he heard 
without being able to control it. He thus testifies to the paralysing 
complexity and stiffness of French military organisation, to the 
failure to use the time of the “ phoney war” to streamline the army 
and get rid of the mentally and physically muscle-bound officers, 
often creditable veterans of 1914-18 who proved so ill-fitted for 
their jobs in 1940. He could testify, from first-hand knowledge, 
to the defeatism of one leading general, but he is careful to say that 
his views on the rashness of another are not based on first-hand 
knowledge. His judgement is necessarily severe, but never malicious 
or unkind. And he recounts how he discovered new virtues and 
new courage in brother officers whom he had too quickly written 
off as useless. 

But the main theme of his military criticism is-directed to the 
training of the French staff officer and above all to the failure 
to realise the revolutionary change in the tempo of war. I can 
myself remember coming across a group of French artillery officers 
a few years before the war who were testing new motorised field 
howitzers on a plateau which they might well have expected to find 
empty, but where, as it happened, my wife was excavating. A very 
intelligent and friendly young officer put the new guns through their 
paces for me. “They can do sixty kilometres an hour on any road 
and forty over any kind of country.” “How many generals have 
you who think at forty kilometres an hour ?” I asked. “We'll be 
lucky if we find one who thinks at five.” That was Marc Bloch’s 


view, too, and he illustrates it again and again from his own 
experience. Not only did the High Command not appreciate the 


increased speed of movement since 1914, but they did not even 
disengage as quickly as Joffre had done in 1914—with the conse- 
quence, unknown in the earlier war, that headquarters were being 
continually overrun by the Germans. There were, no doubt, officers 
not so insulated from the realities of the age, but what could they 
do, a junior with “ two poor little stars ” among all the grands chefs ? 
The English reader may not realise that the officer referred to is 
General de Gaulle, and that apparently at this time Marc Bloch 
had no notion of the new réle assumed by the ignored technician. 
It is a pity that the possibly apocryphal anecdote, which makes the 
General say to a civilian collaborator, “ You should remember that 
professional soldiers are usually rather stupid men,” had not wider 
circulation ! And, like many other educated Frenchmen, the 
professional soldier was a victim of too verbal an education, with 
disastrous results on the power of seeing things as they were and 
are, an education breeding the deplorable habit, so much denounced 
by Napoleon, of “ making pictures.” No wonder the victims of this 
training were, for the most part, overwhelmed when the picture 
was torn aside and the brutal reality revealed! 

It was not only the professional soldiers who were to blame. 
Bloch’s own profession is taken to task, and so are the workers, 
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though there is very little about the extent to which the curre: 
Communist Party line confused the factory hands, who slacked ae 
dodged. But the abiding impression made by the book js of its 
author’s probity and candour. It was exemplified to the end. Mare 
Bloch was a member of an old and distinguished Alsatian Jewish 
family, but in his testamentary instructions, written when deep i 
the Resistance and so in the constant presence of dreadful death, 
he forbade any religious commemoration and, at the same time 
affirmed his Jewishness. So at the great commemoration of Marz 
Bloch in the Sorbonne, a month or two after the end of the war. 
the testament was read out and an orchestra played the Seventh 
Symphony. Well may the students of the most famous of 
universities : 

= so 
And from his memory inflame their breasts 
To matchless valour and adventures high.” 


D. W. Brocan. 


Author of ‘‘ The Beaux’ Stratagem” 
Young George Farquhar: The Restoration Drama at Twilight, 
By Willard Connely. (Cassell. 21s. 

THe Restoration comedy of manners has been in complete dis- 
grace for long, and it is only within recent years that its impudent 
themes have been studied critically and without preliminary frown, 
Throughout the Victorian era a dignified silence was maintained, byt 
in the ’nineties new editions of these cynical comedies began to 
reappear. The recent revival in Manchester and Londen of three 
comedies by Farquhar, A Trip to the Jubilee, The Recruiting Officer 
and, last and best, The Beaux’ Stratagem, indicates a gradual increase 
of interest. But the power of opinion is shown by the fact that almost 
two centuries and a half have elapsed before the appearance of the 
first full-length biography of this Irish dramatist. 

Mr. Willard Connely is an American critic who has lived for a 
number of years in England, and he is well acquainted with the 
Restoration period, for he has already written a biography of 
Wycherley. He is scholarly, but writes in a vivid way, avoiding 
carefully the tiresome sensationalism of popular biographical method 
Information regarding Farquhar is limited and random, but some 
interesting facts have been discovered recently, and Mr. Connely, 
relying to some extent on deduction, gives us a credible portrait of 
the young dramatist. Enlarging upon a hint from Hazlitt, he identi- 
fies him tentatively with the constant hero of his own comedies, 
“the warm-hearted, rattle-brained, thoughtless, high-spirited young 
fellow.” Allowing for the dramatist’s humorous exaggeration, that 
view may be accepted. Farquhar was less cynical than his fellow 
dramatists, but he combined Irish cordiality with a cautiousness that 
may have been due to the circumstahces of his early life. He tripped 
into London at a time when Jeremy Collier’s denunciation of the 
English stage, because of its immorality and profaneness, had cast 
the “wits” of the coffee-houses into apprehensive gloom. He was 
quick to sense the changing spirit of the times, but his own zest was 
undaunted. We may suspect that his good-humour and discretion 
were both increased by his escape from the grim morality of his own 
country, where the English crown had been lost and won. From 
hints in the comedies we can see that he was determined to avoid 
all religious and political controversy. 

George Farquhar was the son of a Donegal clergyman, and had 
been removed from Derry school before the great siege. His father’s 
parsonage was burnt down during the “ troubles,” and, according to 
local tradition, the youngster followed the contending armies and 
actually saw the Battle of the Boyne. At any rate, as a mere school- 
boy, he indited a long Pindaric ode, in the manner of Cowley, to the 
memory of General Schomberg. Like Congreve he attended Trinity 
College, Dublin, but the attraction of the Smock Alley Theatre, 
within ten minutes’ walk, proved stronger than Aesop’s Fables in the 
original Greek, and he abandoned his studies to become an actor 
After a brief experience of the Dublin stage he set out for London 
with a few pounds in his pocket, when he was little more than 
eighteen. With surprising ease he met at Will’s the ageing Dryden, 
Congreve, Vanbrugh and other celebrities. At twenty his first 
original play was performed, and at the age of twenty-one he had 
gained a fashionable success with his Trip to the Fubilee. Into littl: 
more than ten years, for he died at the age of twenty-nine, Farquhar 
packed his comedies and polite dissipations, and in them he knew 
success, drudgery, failure, and completed The Beaux’ Stratagem, 
struggling against haemorrhages in the vain hope of supporting his 
wife and two children. Another American critic, Miss Elizabeth 
Mignon, in a recent study of Restoration comedy, emphasises te 
youthful aspect of its cynicism. Certainly, the precocity of Farquhat 
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was remarkable, and we must wonder at the alacrity with which he 
aped at once the fashionable themes of faithless wives and deceived 
husbands. The form, indeed, was ready and the rhythm of its 
brilliant banter, but the development of this country apprentice was 
headlong. AUSTIN CLARKE. 


































































London and America 


Transatlantic London. By John Evelyn Wrench. (Hutchinson. 21s.) 


In Who’s Who, Sir Evelyn Wrench, founder of the English-Speaking 
Union in 1918, lists as one of his recreations, “ British-American 
co-operation.” This delightful book is obviously written in the same 
cheerful spirit. The author has not sought to give us a learned 
Anglo-American history, but has collected a large numbe: of 
interesting facts and stories which illuminate the relationship between 
the mother country and the Colonies. Sometimes they pour out 
helter-skelter without much connection between one paragraph and 
the next. Nor has he felt himself limited by the title of his book, 
for he may include sketches of men who had little or no relation 
with the Colonies as, for example, William Caxton or Sir Thomas 
More, or who had no connection with London except for a brief 
visit, as did John Cabot before embarking on his famous voyage. 
It would, however, be a surly reader who would complain that 
the book was not the guide-book he had been led to expect 
Perhaps the best way of indicating the flavour of this book is 
to refer to some of the interesting facts it gives. As Sir Evelyn 
points out, few Londoners know that there is a small bronze plaque 
at Blackwall to commemorate that on Decemt 19th, 1606, three 
ittle ships sailed from there to found the first permanent settlement 
nia, or that Pocahontas died of consumption at Gravesend 
just as she was about to return to America and lies buried in St 
George’s Church. Of even greater interest is the little-known fact 
that, in 1634, John Pym, John Hampden and Oliver Cromwell were 
proposing to go to New England, but were prevented at the last 


moment from doing so. The whole course of English history would 








have been altered if they had sailed. 

Perhaps no part of this book is more valuable than the chapter 
describing the pre-Revolution days. Sir Evelyn, an old Etonian 
himself, points with pride to the fact that Eton was the alma mater 
of George Grenville of Stamp Act fame, of Lord North and of 
Lord Cornwallis who capitulated at Yorktown, and that North was 
said to count forty Etonians among his supporters in the House 
of Commons. If the Battle of Waterloo was won on the playing- 
fields of Eton, where can we say that the American Colonies were 
lost ? 

The book ends with a pleasant story. In 1783, when George III 
read his speech in the House of Lords, recognising the independence 
of the Colonies, Elkanah Watson, an American, was present. His 
portrait, which was being painted by John Copley, a fellow American 
who had worked peacefully in London throughout the Revolution, 
had, in the background, a ship with a flag at the masthead which 
had been left blank, as Copley had not deemed it proper to paint 
in the American flag until peace had been declared. In describing 
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the event, Watson wrote: “Immediately after our return from the 
House of Lords, he (Copley) invited me into his studio, and there 
with a bold hand, a master’s touch, and, I believe, an American 
heart, was attached to the ship the Stars and Stripes ; this was I 
believe, the first American flag hoisted in old England.” 
A. L. Goopnarr 


The Child’s World 


Children Never Tell. By Gwendolen Freeman. (Allen and Unwip 
8s. 6d. 

AT the age of six, Gwendolen Freeman made a vow: “I shall neve; 
forget what it is like to be a child. And when I have a little giz 
of my own I shall never treat hec as people treat me.” The Purpose 
of Children Never Tell is to take us.a little way towards under. 
standing children, and in particular Susan, John and the othes 
about whom we hear. The author is guided by the light of why 
she experienced in childhood, fears, hopes, ambitions and desires 
and the puzzle of half-understood words.“ The Virgin unspotted 
always called up an image of somebody spattered with mud—onl 
she wasn’t.” Better the cheerful modernism of the next generation 
that sends the Flight into Egypt carrying a suitcase marked J. C 
She knew a terrible melancholy which leaped upon her, even some. 
times after an idyllic morning of early roaming and gathering frui 
before breakfast. “It was a rising in the throat, a darkenir 
the sunlight, a longing for something that was not there, a 
that life was nothing.” 








[he happy memories are many, for, though the author was afraid 





of dogs and did not have the solace of pet animals which to 5 
many children gives power over living things humbler than then 
selves and thus prevents the helpless loneliness of childhood, 

had other loves. She was “unreasonably moved” by flowers 

tells us, from at least the age of three. The quality of the book js 
sincerity, memory for what matters and an exquisite sensibility that 
shines out whenever she touches on what she loves. “It was not 


an ordinary tulip, but a wild thing, with jagged red petals the shape 
of flames and black stamens and a black centre. I was past the age 
of believing in fairies, and yet ‘ Perhaps,’ I thought, standing and 
gazing. And the red flower, the grey sky, the fruit blossom and 
then a near cuckoo, all together made the world shift a little, be not 
quite what it usually was.” 








It is curious in such a sensitive and profound study of childhood 
that she should end on a hint of the perfectibility of man, though 
the company of children gives plentiful evidence of wickedness dis- 
played in an innocent manner. But naturally before she breathes 
such a hope she has to repudiate “the pernicious doctrine of sin” 
Perhaps, after all, “ God’s blessing of dogs,” with their hearty anim 
instincts and the same innocent display of wickedness, would have 
been a better guide to human life than flowers. Yet she has heard 
Susan describe accurately one aspect of that imperfection in ever 
human being which theologians call sin. “You know you decide 
you just won’: do a thing again, and then you go and do it.” How 
right Miss Freeman was to turn away from the makeshifts and th 
uneasiness of a religion she did not feel. She had to escape. Bu 
the icealist must go on questing until the restless heart finds the 
eternal. A tenderness of compassion for Susan and John and th: 
others broods over the book, but there is lacking the sense of another 
world behind the one we see which is the main theme of Traheme 
and Forrest Reid. Nevertheless, Miss Freeman will take her place 
among that small band of writers who open for the rest of us the 
secret and complex world of childhood. HELEN FITZRANDOLPH. 


Art: 1906-1930 


The March of the Moderns. By William Gaunt. (Cape. 12s. 6d) 


Mr. Gaunt is a brave man. Very few would attempt to write 4 
panoramic study of art-movements from 1906 to 1930. They at 
too close to us, too confused, and the pattern of modern art has no 
yet found its final design. Moreover, the method which he used 
with success in analysing the artists of the Pre-Raphaelite Movemen 
n his The Pre-Raphaelite Tragedy is less happy when applied 
the modern Picasso and Gertrude Stein lend themselves I 
ingly badly to dramatisation, and Mr. Gaunt has a weakness 
this form of writing. Also it is dangerous to describe events whit 
most of us still remember. For example, I think he gives far 
much importance to the réle played by Lady Ottoline Morrell m 
her patronage of the arts. Admittedly, she helped and encouraged 
a number of writers and artists, but so did Lady Cunard, Lady 
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Lavery and Lady Wimborne, whose names do not even appear on 
these pages. More serious still, Mr. Gaunt makes no reference to 
Sir Edward Marsh, and yet it was Sir Edward who edited the 
Georgian Poetry series and who, as a collector, has done more than 
any other private individual to foster the best talent in modern 
English painting. 

But The March of the Moderns has its virtues. The opening 
chapters devoted to the strange histories of Cézanne, Gauguin and 
Van Gogh are well-done and easily the best in the book. In these 
Mr. Gaunt’s vivid and often journalistic style does bring the char- 
acters of these fathers of modern painting to life, and he has used 
passages from their journals and letters with telling effect. Yet how 
orderly these rebels against tradition appear when contrasted with 
the frenzied revolutions advocated by the young Picasso, Max Jacob, 
and the now-forgotten Marinetti! ‘Today we are apt to forget the 
public stir caused by the advent of Cubism and the Futurists. When 
one looks back, however, there is a sinister sound about the Futurist 
doctrines proclaimed by Marinetti. In the words of Mr. Gaunt: 

“The reasoning, at least, was very serious. Futurism must be 
total—a way of life—a state of mind. The dominance of art—or 
the aloof position it had got into—must come to an end. Each art 
must be moulded anew, made to serve the purpose and exalt the 
lory of a warrior race, be swept into the current of modern life. 
mperatives thundered on in quick succession. The abrupt orders 
were given to literature, painting, music. No mention was made of 
religion. That Futurism consisted in the worship of war and its 
engines was assumed. It was a ‘rejuvenation through barbarism.’ ” 

This was taking place between the years 1910 and 1914, yet these 
doctrines might have been announced by Mussolini. Indeed, reading 
Mr. Gaunt’s account of the rise of Cubism and Futurism, we now 
see the dangers of such destructive artistic doctrines. This anarchy 
in modern art was preparing the way for the destruction of society, 
and The March of the Moderns reads like a horrible cautionary 
tale. Several significant facts emerge from Mr, Gaunt’s ambitious 
study of the growth of modern art. The men who directed the 
revolutionary movements in Paris were mostly foreigners. Picasso 
was a Spaniard ; Marinetti an Italian ; Gertrude Stein an American ; 
and both Max Jacob and Guillaume Apollinaire were men without 
a country, being Jews—Apollinaire a Polish one. French artists like 
Matisse and Georges Braque were much more conservative by 
nature, although they subscribed to the new movements. The 
English avant-garde was also much milder in its revolutionary ideas. 

It is true that Wyndham Lewis and C. R. W. Nevinson organised 
a dinner of welcome at the Florence Restaurant to Marinetti in 1913, 
and Wyndham Lewis launched a new movement, Vorticism, in his 
review, Blast. But the majority of young English painters and writers 
and poets gravitated round the art-critic Roger Fry and the Peetry 
Bookshop run by Harold Munro. Roger Fry’s theories about art 
were diametrically opposed to those of Wyndham Lewis, and his 
Omega workshop, where painters like Vanessa Bell and Duncan Grant 
worked, attempted to create a modern school of art, furniture and 
fabrics rather on the lines of the one started earlier by William 
Morris. 

The last chapters of this ambitious book are devoted to the art 
movements which; followed the First World War. Confusion of 
ideas still reigns, but already the tempo is changing. Gone is the 
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The White Threshold W. S. GRAHAM 


New poems by one of the foremost younger Scottish poets. 86 


When the Wind Blows CYRIL HARE 


This really first-rate new murder mystery by the author of Tragedy 
y 6 





at Law will have a special appeal to music lovers. 


Blackmail in Blankshire €. A. ALINGTON 


“A mystery tale that holds your interest and sympathy all through, 
with a quiet chuckle on every other page.” Vernon Noble: B. B.C. 8/6 
Modern Golf G. McDONALD BOTTOME 
The author of Golf for the Middle-aged and Others amplifies his instruc- 
tions for the Golf Swing. With 24 action photographs. 8/6 








happy optimism of the young Cubists and Futurists. Instead Wwe 
have The Waste Land, which sums up the agony of a whole genera. 
tion. Intensely readable, despite its omissions, this book deserve; 
to be studied by all interested in modern art. 

DEREK PatMore. 


Elizabeth’s London 


The Elizabethan Home (Discovered in two Dialogues by Claudiys 
Hollyband and Peter Erondell). Edited by M. St. Clare Byrne 
Methuen. 6s.) 

READING these dialogues, written by two Huguenot refugees, js 

rather like going on a Moberley-Jourdain trip—in this case into 

middle-class family life in Elizabethan London. The authors 

Claudius Hollyband (i.e., Sainliens) and Peter Erondell, have no 

design on the reader, save to teach him French ; and this adds to 

the modern reader’s conviction that this is no peep-show of Eliz. 
bethan life, but a genuine peep through the keyholes of the school. 
master, the citizen, Lady Ri-Mellaine and the rest. The dialogues 
chosen by Miss St. Clare Byrne are all lively, occasionally witty and 
always informative. Like similar dialogues in school-books teaching 

French today, they tend to bring in werds for the sake of the didactic 

rather than the dramatic effect, but even this is often turned to witty 

ends. After a long list of viands, for example, the cousin says: 

“Uncle, here is too much meat; methinketh that we be at q 

wedding.” 

The French schoolmaster, always threatening beatings but never 
giving them, seems to have changed little in 350 years: “Give me 
my roddes ; stretch out your hand ; you speak with the nose; you 
are a snoty one ; blow your nose.” Equally modern-sounding is the 
godfather who replies to a query, “ How do you do?” with “So, 
so.” The dialogues are so full of interesting sidelights that it is 
difficult to turn over a page without wanting to quote: such things 
as that schoolboys were taught Latin accidence, grammar, French— 
and ciphering ; or that English vegetable-cooking even then was 
atrocious ; or conversely that the English at the end of the sixteenth 
century did realise that rice could be used for other things than 
rice pudding. Perhaps the jewel of the collection is the scene when 
Lady Ri-Mellaine visits her infant in the nursery: “ Pull off his 
shirt ; thou art pretty and fat, my darling ; wash his armpits ; what 
aileth his elbow ? O, what an arm he hath.” And, we might add, 
what a light touch even the lowliest Elizabethan writer had in deal- 
ing with a scene that would today, in an author of equivalent 
standing, bring forth the most nauseating mawkishness. 

This reprint, well edited and introduced, of Miss St. Clare Byrne's 
selection should be in the hands not only of the Elizabethan expert, 
but of the sixth-former who wants to get a true and delightful 
picture of middle-class life in Shakespeare’s London. 

KENNETH YOUNG. 


. . 
Fiction 
Doctor Faustus. The Life of the German Composer Adrian 
Leverkuhn; as Told by a Friend. By Thomas Mann. (Secker and 
Warburg. 15s.) 
THIS massive novel is the story of a modern Faust, the German 
musician, Adrian Leverkiihn (1885-1940), who sold his soul to the 
Devil in return for twenty-four years of creative genius. During 
these years he composed the great musical works which guarantee 
his immortality, culminating in the Apocalypsis cum Figuris and 
the Dr Fausti Wehe-Rlag, which immediately preceded the stroke 
which deprived him of his faculties at the age of forty-five. This 
stroke was itself the direct result of his bargain with the powers 
of evil. For the seal, as it were, of his bargain was that he contracted 
an acute form of venereal disease which, after responding to treéat- 
ment in its early stages, lay dormant during the years of the contract, 
only to break out with terrible virulence when its terms had been 
fulfilled. It would appear that the disease was consciously and 
deliberately contracted ; for it was the result of Leverkiihn’s inter- 
course, during his student days at Leipzig, with a prostitute whom 
he knew to be infected. In some sense this single act of intercourse 
was at once the sign of his trafficking with the powers of darkness, 
an attempt to escape from the emotional sterility which inhibited 
his creative gifts, and a willing surrender to suffering and disease. 
Leverkiihn had his reward, in the sense that his genius and his 
suffering matured, reached their climax, and were extinguished 
together. 
These were the significant facts of Leverkiihn’s aloof and solitary 
life, and we may interpret them as we will. The story is told by 
his lifelong friend, Serenus Zeitblom. Ph.D., humanist. classical 
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«THE SPECTATOR ” CROSSWORD No. 528 


[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
Mey 17th, Ent elopes must be received not later then first post that day and 
must bear the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 23d. stamp. 
Solutions must be on the form below, 
The solution and the name of the winner 


and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
published in the follo 


will be wing issue.) 

















ACROSS 9. Flourishes of fashion. (5.) | 
i, A villa in Cheam (anag.). (13.) 14. No doubt he was admiring his com- 
9. Even after having been captured the plex(ion). (9) 
ship was still fighting. @) . 16. No connection in this figure. (9.) 
10. College girl. (5.) 17. Indispensable part of a collar stud 


or sleeve-link. (6.) 








ll, Such a schoolboy might dance. (5.) . 
12. Eady fix one’s relations! (9.) ey oat wae | oo pet. oun (7.) 
13. Wood for spiders or slow bowlers. . sNeatiy GG goae ca we CL . 
(7.) ’ ew 20. “* Determined, and done” 
$, There’s danger ; i £ (Smart). (5.) 
1s sy e anger and to spare in it. 22. Sunny. (S.) . 
17, The more it changes it still needs 23. I've no change from this. (5.) 
prooi ( ) mT), + nm 
19. The do nkey agreed. (7.) SOLUTION TO 
21. Sack 9 Cc ROSSW ORD No. 526 
23. Tree of 26. (5.) r : a 4 
24. Rose changes about fifty. (5.) F 
25. Tea vendor (anag.). (9.) rR 
26. Any tribe becomes disfigured in the = 
Press. (13. = 
“ 
DOWN a € 
2. A jewel for Wolseley. (9.) rw 4 
3. re is often emphatically given out. 1A fe 
4. In any surroundings Milo is not quite ~ 2 
himself. (7 K 
5. “Soon as the shades prevail 2 
The moon takes up the wondrous 
tale ” (Addison). (7.) v 
6. ay get their permits on and off. v 
4 Wer end of a banana. (5 “ 
8. Eyes to accompany the formalised fe 
beaver. (6.) [© 





SOLUTION ON MAY 20th 


The winner of Crossword No. 526 is Miss E M. Cowe, 
Cottage, All Stretton, Salop. 
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UNITED KINGDOM GAS 
CORPORATION 





SOUND UNDERTAKINGS 





THE 14th annual general meeting of the United Kingdom Gas Corpora- 
tion, Ltd., was held on April 28th, at 55, Bishopsgate, London, E.C., Col, 
W. Moncrieff Carr, O.B.E., T.D., M.Inst.Gas E, (Chairman of the 
company), presiding. 

The chairman, in the course of his speech, said: The net revenue of the 
corporation for the year ended December 3lst, 1948, after providing for 
taxation, interest and all other expenses amounted to £180,254, an increase 
of £14,867 over the net revenue for 1947. With the balance of £54,877 
brought forward, and transfer of £13,000 from the reserve for premiums 
on redemption of the redeemable preference stock and debenture stock, 
the balance available is £248,131, against £192,329 at the end of 1947. Your 
directors recommend that a final dividend of 34 per cent. be paid on the 
ordinary stock, making a total distribution of 7 per cent. for the year. 
The amount carried forward is £117,179. I think you will agree that 
these results are satisfactory. 


IMPROVED CONDITION OF CONSTITUENT UNDERTAKINGS 


Three days hence the assets of the corporation pass into the ownership 
of the State, and we may say with justifiable pride that every single under- 
taking we are handing over is in immeasurably better condition than when 
we acquired it. This is true not only in respect of physical condition of 
plant, but also in respect of organisation, systems of management, costs of 
production and supply, and quality of the service rendered to the public. 
Each and every subsidiary undertaking is both efficient and financially 
sound, and the staffs and workers that go with them are men and women 
trained to the highest working standards. 


During the fourteen years of our existence as a gas holding company, 
we have come to be the fourth largest gas enterprise in the country, 
controlling 76 undertakings that serve 451,038 domestic and industrial 
consumers. From 1936 our sales of gas have steadily grown from 31.2 
million therms to 74.7 million therms in 1948, an increase of 138 per cent. 


This expansion in output and sales of gas, which would have been 
much greater had there been no period of war, has been made possible 
only by careful forward planning, the development of the industrial load, 
improvement in costs and quality of service, and consistent team work 
by all our officers and employees throughout our large organisation, It has 
enabled us to substantially reduce the capital employed per million cubic 
feet of gas produced. In 1936 the capital employed per million cubic feet 
of gas produced was £815: to-day it is £467 per million. Similarly, the 
cost of interest and dividend charges has fallen from 2.689 pence per 
therm sold in 1938 to 1.571 pence per therm sold in 1948. During all 
this period, notwithstanding that wages have doubled and costs of coal 
more than doubled, the average realised price per therm of gas sold 
by the corporation’s constituent undertakings has only risen from 8.6 
pence per therm to the still very low price of 11.5 pence per therm. 

Group WORKING 

As we say farewell to the organisation we have built up under free 
enterprise nobody can lay the charge against us that the threat of nationali- 
sation has halted us in the slightest degree in our march towards our 
expansionary goal. We have pushed ahead against all sorts of difficulties 
with only a single aim before us—the interests and service of the public. 

In the course of years we have accumulated, as the largest gas holding 
company, a mass of experience in the group management of public utility 
undertakings which should be of great value to the gas industry in the 
future, and to all who wish access to what we have learned we offer all 
the lessons we have learned. Summed up, these are (1) the necessity of 
decentralising authority to the utmost and of giving full responsibility to 
the managements of the operational units; (2) avoiding at all costs any drift 
towards a central bureaucracy with all the paralysing influences that 
bureaucracy implies ; (3) the evolution of simple but adequate statistical 
and financial controls that are a help and not a burden to managements ; 
and (4) finally absolute insistence that every step taken shall be governed 
by the yardstick of proved economy. 
iddress it would be wrong if I did not pay tribute 
to the immense help the management of your corporation has received 
from the different members of the board, all of whom have devoted them- 
selves without stint not only to the work of the corporation but also of 
its subsidiary companies in whose direction without extra remuneration 
they have assisted and advised our local directors, to whom also our 
thanks are due. 

Finally, 
managers, staffs and employees who have one 
magnificent results achieved. 


In this valedictory 


I should also like to express our thanks to the engineers and 
ind all contributed to the 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, 
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scholar, pedagogue and lover of music. In the course of his strange 
narrative, which he recorded during the years of the recent war, 
Zeitblom breaks off from time to time to lament the terrible fate 
of his Fatherland during the half-century of Leverkiihn’s life. He 
leaves us in no doubt of the parallel between the tragedy of his 
friend and the tragedy of his country ; at the same time he emphasises 
how alien, and indeed repellent, to his own humanist view are the 
demoniac and elemental forces which overwhelmed his friend and 
his country alike. Aware of this conflict, Zeitblom is also aware 
of a dilemma which he cannot wholly explain ; for while Leverkiihn’s 
life may in the end be justified by his works, it seems as if nothing 
can ever excuse the terrible crimes committed by his countrymen. 
Yet had not both entered the service of that power die stets das 
Bése will und stets das Gute schafft ? 

No literary artist, Zeitblom is-a clumsy but conscientious narrator ; 
and he considers it part of his duty as a biographer to give, within 
the limits of his powers, a description of the various scenes of 
German life in which Leverkiihn played his tragic part: his child- 
hood and schooldays in Thiiringen ; the University of Leipzig, where 
Leverkiihn significantly enough read theology, which he chose 
because it was an introduction to the Devil rather than to God 
(Es liegt in ihr so viel verbongnes Gift); Munich in the twenties 
and ’thirties ; and lastly, the Bavarian farm where Leverkiihn spent 
the later years of his life. For all Zeitblom’s modesty, we cannot 
help recognising in these descriptions the hand of a great master, 
who with sorrow, irony and profound insight depicts a society 
diseased and decayed to the point of putrefaction. He holds a 
mirror up to Germany and the image we see in it, being a true 
one, is so repellent that we long to avert our eyes in horror. He 
leads us through an underworld of grinning and hideous phantoms 
who yet have all the appearance of life. Worst of all, these phantoms 
think, endlessly, in that high German metaphysical style which, far 
from concealing or embellishing German reality, is its final sickening 
manifestation. Most striking of all in Zeitblom is his gift for 
revealing, in a society already overripe for destruction, these rem- 
nants of 2 primitive past, the perverted forms of savage creeds and 
cults, the accumulated rubbish of centuries of cruelty and super- 
stition, which have littered the German mind for so long and driven 
it to madness. His achievement is all the more remarkable because 
this is the work of a sincere German patriot, who loves his country 
as he loved his friend ; and if there is anything here which we find 
unsympathetic, it is his conscious acceptance of the futility of his 
humanist aspirations in the face of the demons that surround him, 
and his unwilling admiration for what can be achieved by those 
who enter their service. 

Thus, Zeitblom has written not only the history of an individual, 
but the history of a nation; it must be added also, a history of 
European music, which fully convinces us of his friend’s genius. 
Moreover, a history of the Devil, as he has haunted the imagination 
of a race for centuries. These themes are woven together with such 
skill, with such a wealth of symbolism, and with so profound an 
insight into the human situation, that we must count Zeitblom one 
of those unconscious geniuses who, in attempting a work of piety, 
find that they have created a masterpiece. GoRONWY REES. 


Wandering Scholar M. J. BONN 


*Tllumined by a singular and mellow graciousness . . . cannot be 
neglected by any future historian . . . of its importance there is no 


doubt.” Glasgow Herald. 
* Fascinating . . . a mine of wealth to future historians.” ELIZABETH 
WISKEMANN (Spectator). 18s, 


Mrs Arthur Strong GLADYS SCOTT THOMSON 


* Lively and vigorous.” Times Lit. Supp. 


* A loyal and truthful tribute to a remarkable woman. We shall not 


see her like again.” Spectator. 7s. 6d. 

A Greek Garland F. L. LUCAS 
Translations from the Palatine Anthology 

* Mr. Lucas utters the spirit of the poems as his own.” Times Lit. 

Supp. 2nd edition. 7s. 6d. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 

THANKS to the underlying strength of the gilt-edged market, itself 
a consequence of Sir Stafford Cripps’s wisdom in refusing to force 
the pace, the new Gas stock launching has been accomplished 
smoothly and to the satisfaction of everybody concerned. Instead of 
depressing comparable gilt-edged issues, the appearance of the new 
3 per cent. stock, with redemption terms of 1990-95, has had the 
reverse effect. Prices have moved up into adjustment with the 
premium of over a full point which Gas stock attained in the first 
day’s dealings. Gas investors have thus had the experience, denied 
to holders of railway and electricity securities, of being able to self 
their compensation stock in the market for the full value given to jt 
by the Government. There is one qualification which should be 
made. So far, only about £68,000,000 of the new stock has been 
issued out of a iotal estimated at £200,000,000. Many investors are 
still waiting for their holdings to be valued, and in the meantime 
cannot take advantage of the unexpectedly large premium in the 
market. Although I am not among the optimists who are thinking 
in terms Of a move up to a 2} per cent. medium-long borrowing rate, 
I shall be surprised if the new stock does not hold up at a modest 
premium over par. 


CABLE AND WIRELESS FUTURE 

Stockholders in Cable and Wireless (Holding) who attended the 
annual meeting in the hope that Sir Edward Wilshaw and his 
co-directors would present a cut-and-dried capital reorganisation 
scheme have been disappointed. Although the {32,195,000 of com- 
pensation stock from the Government was received several weeks 
ago, Sir Edward could do no more than indicate to the meeting 
that a sub-committee of the board is at work on a scheme which 
will include the repayment of “a substantial proportion” of the 
compensation money. He added that over £10,000,000 of the com- 
pensation stock had already been sold at a profit in the market and 
that the board’s proposals would repres:nt a compromise between 
what he admitted were the conflicting interests of the various classes 
of stockholders in the group. 

City opinion on the question of whether the company should be 
liquidated or remain in business as a large-scale investment trust 
is sharply divided. There can be little doubt that the best interests 
of Ordinary stockholders would be served by the process of winding 
up, even though this involved a long wait for eventual repayment. 
My own view is that the board is right in this decision to keep 
the company going, subject to the condition that the repayment of 
capital is really substantial. I can see no good reason why the 
present portfolio of over £14,000,000 of investments should not be 
considered adequate and consequently why the whole of the 
£32,195,000 of compensation money should not be paid back. At 
this stage, when no hint has been given of the board’s ideas of a 
suitable reorganisation plan, it is impossible to assess the relative 
values of the various classes of stock. Since the meeting the 
Preference stock of the holding company has moved up a point or 
two to £120, while the Ordinary is 6 points down at £224. Eastern 
Telegraph Preference has improved 2 points to £127. I feel that a 
purchase of all three classes in equal proportions should turn out well. 


CORDOBA TRUST REPAYMENT 

I outlined on March 11th the attractions of the “B” Debentures 
of the Cordoba Trust as a purchase for ultimate liquidation. A step 
in the right direction is the board’s decision to repay £50 on each 
£100 nominal, which will reduce the outstanding amount of the 
Debentures from just under £640,000 to £320,000. The price in 
the market has improved over the past two months from {£70 to 
£75, which means that a buyer at today’s level will have given, 
after receiving the {50 cash repayment, £25 for the £50 nominal 
of stock which will still be outstanding. That implies that the 
Trust’s assets will justify a final pay-out of another £160,000 when 
in the fullness of time the remaining law suits in Argentina have 
been settled. On the face of it the position looks encouraging, in 
that when the coming cash repayment has been completed in June 
the Trust will still be left with £287,000 in gilt-edged stocks and 
£63,000 in cash on the basis of the last balance-sheet figures. If 
one deducts from this total the £160,000 which has been set aside 
to meet any possible legal claims against the Trust in Argentina, 
the balance would indicate that about £190,000 will be available 
for final distribution, even if all the law suits are lost. The stock 
should be held for higher levels. 
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THE SPECTATOR, MAY 6, 1949 


COMPANY MEETINGS 
PEARL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


Tue annual general meeting of the Pear] Assurance Company, Limited, 
will be held on May 26th at the registered offices, High Holborn, London, 
W.C.l. f “ = 

The following is an extract from the statement of Mr. G. R. L. Tilley, 
M.A., F.C.1.S. (Chairman), circulated with the report and accounts : — 


NATIONALISATION 

This statement has been prepared and will be read under the shadow 
of the threat to nationalise the Industrial Life Offices contained in_ the 
recent statement on policy issued by the Labour Party Executive. The 
Labour Party Executive does not rest its case on criticisms, which 
jt knows quite well are out of date. 

The case as stated is simply that the proposal to convert industrial 
life assurance into a public service is the only major recommendation of the 
Beveridge Report that has not yet been carried out. Lord Beveridge 
could, of course, have been wrong, but the Labour Executive has forgotten 
that this recommendation was only a bracketed (i.¢., not essential) proposal 
designed by him to facilitate the inclusion of a death grant in the National 
Insurance Scheme and the abolition of the Approved Societies. ‘These 
two proposals have already been implemented without nationalising the 
Industrial Life Offices and so the case based on the Beveridge Report. falls 
to the ground 

What then is the real basis for the proposal? In our belief it is based 
on a desire to oust the Industrial Life Offices from the place that they 
have earned in the lives and regard of the people of this Country. We 
also believe that there is a desire to control the investments of voluntary 
insurance for ends which may well be inconsisten: with that proper regard 
for the best interests of the policyholders. 

What the intentions are regarding the Pearl Overseas business is not 
clear. Nor is it clear what the phrase “the State shall guarantee and 
accept complete responsibility for all existing policies” means in relation 
to future bonuses. This, however, is clear—the proposals are irresponsible 
and reckless of the effect on a major national asset whose very success 
depends on complete confidence in the integrity and security of the 
companies over the long term of years for which life assurance policies are 
effected. 

There is still time for the Party Conference to take a realistic view of 
the subject by rejecting the proposal outright. 

LirE ASSURANCE AND PERSONAL SAVINGS 

The working of the two Life Branches needs to be considered against the 
background of the economic conditions of the Country. In a year when 
the net figures of the National Savings movement have almost reached 
vanishing point, the growth in personal savings secured by the lifq 
assurance offices represents a notable achievement 

The contributions from life assurance of approximately £125 millions 
formed a substantial part of the personal savings in this country in 1948. 

The part played by the Pearl in accumulating savings and providing 
protection is indicated by the fact that the total funds of the two Life 
Branches amount to over £160 millions and that the total sums assured, 
including bonuses, in the two Life Branches now exceed £400 millions. 

BONUSES TO POLICYHOLDERS 

The rate of bonus declared in the Ordinary Branch on this occasion 
is at the increased rate of £1 4s. Od. on each £100 sum assured on policies 
n the Pearl Fund entitled to participate in full profits. 

In the Industrial Branch, bonuses on the same system and at the same 
tates as for 1947 have been declared. In addition, provision has been 
made for a first step in a scheme of cessation of premium payments under 
whole life assurances when the life assured has reached an advanced 
age [he amount allocated to policyholders on this occasion is 
£1,374,370, compared with £1,032,745 for 1947. It is legitimate to question 
whether such results woufd be secured for policyholders under State 
ownership. 








ORDINARY BRANCH 
The new sums assured amounted to {£15,772,159, the second largest 
total in the history of the Company. This new business consists mostly 
of medium and long term endowment assurances, effected mainly under 
the with-profit tables. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH 


In any system of voluntary payments there must always be some people 
who will cease making payment. It is quite wrong to classify arbitrarily 
all cases of cessation of premium paymens under the general heading of 
“lapses.” All the Company’s Industrial policies are entitled to a free 
policy, or in some cases to a cash surrender value, if premium payments 
cease after at least one year’s premiums have been paid, and there seems 


to be no other reasonable way of dealing with this feature of voluntary 
life assurance, whether it be controlled by public Companies or by the 
State. In 1948, our lapses, that is to say the policies discontinued with 
less than one year’s premiums paid, represented substantially less than 
one per cent. of the total number of premium-paying policies in force. 

The expense ratio for 1948 of 22.38 per cent. may be compared with 
the corresponding figures of 23.86 per cent for 1947. 

FIRE AND ACCIDENT BRANCH 

Our business in this Branch continued to expand during the year and 

active development is proceeding home and overseas. 
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Throughout the world the immediate post-war years have been marked 
by difficulties in the operanons of Fire and Accident business, but in 1948 
there have been many signs of more stable conditions developing. In the 
U.S.A., for example, the rise in values flattened out towards the end of 
the year and this, coupled with the revisions effected in premium rates, 
has put the business on a more favourable basis. Our own operations 
in this territory have shown a substantial improverment during the year. 


INVESTMENTS 
The usual valuation of the Company’s Stock Exchange investments 
made as at the year-end, shows a substantial margin over and above 
Balance Sheet values, leaving the Investment Reserve Funds intact. 


SURPLUS AND PROFIT AND Loss ACCOUNT 
The total surpluses in the life funds disclosed by the valuation, including 
£1,204.981 brought forward, amount to £4,444,047. 
These have been allocated by the directors as follows:—To Policy- 
holders, £2,273,249; to Profit and Loss Account, £599,875; leaving 
£1,570,923 to be carried forward. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 
I am sure that you will wish to join with me in expressing to the 
staff and our other representatives our warm appreciation and thanks 
for an excellent year’s work. 





CABLE AND WIRELESS (HOLDING) 
INCREASED INCOME 








THE twentieth annual general meeting of Cable & Wireless (Holding) 
Limited was held in London on April 29th. 

Sir Edward Wilshaw, K.C.M.G. (the Governor), after referring to the 
recent death of Admiral H. W. Grant, C.B., and the great loss sustained 
by the Companies which he had served for over 30 years, said: I think 
that we may congratulate ourselves that at the end of a year of adverse 
conditions our investment income has increased by £60,000 ; our realised 
profit on sale of investments amounts to £355,000. The value of our 
quoted securities shows an appreciation of £450,000, whilst the unquoted 
securities are over £1,000,000 more than the book value. When added 
to these we have received £32,195,000 for the shares in the operating com- 
pany which had a book value of £25,128,500 and interest amounting to 
£2,087,823 gross—further we have already sold over £10,000,000 of the 
compensation stock at a profit—this indeed is no mean record. 

The report was adopted. 

The Governor then said: As to the future, your directors are giving 
their closest attention to the involved and very complicated situation, which 
raises a number of legal points on which we are, and have been, seeking 
legal and professional advice. They are preparing a balanced scheme of 
reconstruction which has regard to the various classes of shareholders. In 
the meantime, speculation in the shares is to be deprecated. 

They are of opinion that a total winding up would not be in the best 
interests of the stockholders, for, apart from other reasons, with so large a 
portfolio, including a proportion of securities which would not “speedily 
be realised, the process of disposing of these securities would be very 
prolonged and have a tendency to put market prices down. 

Your directors, however, consider that it would be in the best interests 
of the stockholders to distribute a substantial portion of the compensation. 
It would be premature to give any indication of a scheme until it is 
finalised, but you may rest assured that it is the directors’ desire to 
complete the matter at the earliest possible date after having obtained 
professional advice and having taken into consideration all the factors. 

These are matters which cannot with advantage to the stockholders be 
unduly hurried, but it is in everyone’s interest that a comprehensive 
scheme should be produced for the consideration of the stockholders as 
soon as possible, and it is to that end that your directors are exerting their 


energies. 





ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
RECORD WORLD-WIDE FIGURES 


IN a statement circulated with the 103rd annual report and accounts 
of the Royal Insurance Company, Limited, the chairman, Col. A. C. Tod, 
C.B.E., T.D., D.L., summarised the results for 1948: 

Fire, Accident and Marine premiums, at £31.600,000 were the highest 
the company had ever recorded, ar increase of £1,636,000 over 1947. 

Underwriting profit was £2,356,000, compared with £1,438,000 in the 
previous year, and this established a new record 

Fire premiums were higher at £15,020,700; the profit amounted to 
£1,412,900. Accident premiums rose to £13,373,700; the profit was 
£607,900 

Marine premiums totalled £3,189,200 ; the 1947 Marine Account had 
been closed with a profit of £335,800. The Expense Ratio (apart from 
Agency Commission and taxation) was 14.6 per cent. 

New Life sums assured at £8,144,000 represented an advance of over 
£170,000 on the 1947 figures. 

After debits on account of contribution to staff pension funds and 
United Kingdom taxation and after deducting the dividend for the year, 
a balance of £3,977,800 is carried forward in profit and loss account. 
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FRENCH RIVIERA 


EVERY SATURDAY 
ALL THE YEAR ROUNI 
9 days - 23 guineas 
*16 days - 31 guineas 
°23 days - 37 guineas 
30 days 43 guineas 
"Including Four Excursions 
Choice of five Resorts — # 
Nice. Monte Carlo, Menton, Beaulieu, Cannes 


CONTOURS LIMITED 


72 Newman St.. London. W.!. MUSeum 8499. 6463 












Stained Glass Windows 
and Memorial Tablets 





Iustrated Bookle’ Gd, 


Maile & Son Ltd. 


167 EUSTON Fd. LONDON. N.W.1 


MAKE A SAVINGS DATE WITH 
THIS INTEREST 


- .. and every siz 
months thereafter. A 
safe, profitable and 
easily realisable in- 
vestment on which 
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the tax Assets 
<=> {£ 3,500,000. Reserves 
—— 613 coo 
- HASTINGS AND 
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BUILDING SOCIETY 
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WELLINGTON PLACE * HASTINGS 





SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 


PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 





I t ecc a ‘ the ’ 
ve ent meat of prepar P € 
Matric. ; Sel Cert 1 ersity 
Entrance ! Cor BLS Peo 
LL. and ¢ external 1 don 
Decrees, Civil Service Examination, +'c. 
Also expert postal tuition f Prem 
Exams. f the prof 
Accountancy, Secretaryshup, Law 
Sales Management et y 


25,000 
Post-War Exam. 
SUCCESSES 


and Hundreds of First 
Piaces, Prizes and other 


Honours 
. antee of hing wnti! Ss € 
ful Text-book lending library Mod 
t te fees payable hy nstalment 
Write today f prospect ius sevit 
FREE on request, mentioning ¢ r 
bject which interested t he 





or call 30 Queen Vieforw St, London ca 
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